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American Book 


discovery of America to 
the discovery of atomic fission — 
the American story of Everyman’s 


achievement in a democracy 


AMERICAN HISTORY ution 


Seventh- and eighth-graders like this book because it is easy 
to read and is filled with vivid details. Time Lines at the be- 
ginning of each chapter and a combined topical-chronological 
approach help pupils develop an understanding of historical 
trends. In contrast to more limited United States histories, 


this book deals adequately with the entire Western hemisphere. 


Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by 


Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Arlington, Danville, 


Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, and South Hill 
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new Neé&o 3030 


16mm. sound film projector 





Features all of the full-scale characteristics of a pro- 
fessional-type projector in a small, compact, rugged- 
as-a-tractor machine that is especially built for 


sound. 
for homes - schools - clubs - churches 
theatres - sales meetings - industry 


NO OTHER PROJECTOR OFFERS 
SO MANY HIGH QUALITY FEATURES 


° axial-flow cooling system 
Only Natco has it! Operates 200° cooler than conventional 
machines 


* unsurpassed sound quality 





¢ simple to thread 


$289.50 


F.O.B. 
Shipping Point 


* easy to maintain and service 
here’s why Natco is 
first in 16mm. projection 


e The ONLY axial-flow cooling system! (200 
degrees less heat) 


e The ONLY 8” P.M. speaker at the price! 
e The ONLY 5-watt amplifier at the price! 


e No convertors necessary, AC-DC 105-125 volt, 
50 or 60 cycle Total weight—37 Ibs. (Projector and Speaker 


e Up to 2000 feet film capacity in one case) 


e 750-watt lamp (1000-watts can be used) e Underwriters Laboratories approved 


2-inch F 1.6 coated lens 


- @ Frequency range 30 to 10,000 cycles 


Microphone and turntable attachment optional 


Projector only, with reel arms 28 Ibs. 


SHlowers School Cquipment Company 


327 West Main Street Richmond, Virginia 
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LIBRARY FILM STRIP FILE CASE 


Film Strips are classroom teaching materials that belong in individual school libraries. It is to 
promote that utility that we designed and supply the convenient, attractive cases pictured hereon. 








LIBRARY FILM 


Capacity: 15 film strips each 





Dimension, outside: 2” deep 
5” wide 
9” high 
Utility: May be filed on library shelf with 
ks; 
Labels inside and outside provide listing of 
film strips; 


Provides convenient grouping of film strips 
by subjects. 


New Prices: $1.50 each 
$15.00 per dozen 
$100.00 per hundred 


Delivery: At once. 





CAPITOL FILM AND RADIO COMPANY, INC. 


19 West Main Street Richmond, Virginia 
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@ Pleasant days ahead... 











in the biggest, 


used. The door of any Greyhound bus is 


















brightest calendar of events any Spring 
and Summer have held in store. There’s 
just one way to reach nearly all these events 
and places . . . one that offers the most 
unusual bargains in today’s scale of living 
... fares almost as low as““before the war”. 


That way is Greyhound .. . symbol of 
relaxed comfort, convenience, and amaz- 
ing economy wherever transportation is 


“Main Entrance” to most of the places 
Americans want to go. . . whether it’s 
business, pleasure, or just plain wanderlust 
that calls them. 


Only a few of the attractions to be found 
in the coming few months are listed below. 
You can think of dozens more—but think 
first of Greyhound when you plan your trip. 





APRIL 


Cherry Blossoms, Washington, D. C., April 6 ¢ 
Festival of States, St. Petersburg, Fla., April 12-17 
* Azalea Gardens in Bloom, Norfolk, Va., Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 15 * Season Opens, Shenandoah 
Nat'l. Pk., Va., April 18 * Patriots’ Day Celebra- 
tion, Boston, April 19 * San Jacinto Day Festivals, 
Texas cities, April 21 * 89’ers Day Rodeo, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., April 22 * Drake Relays, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Penn Relays, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 23 * Trout Season Opens, Mich., April 24 ¢ 
Apple Blossom Fest’I., Winchester, Va., Apr. 29-30 
Apple Blossom Fest’l., Wenatchee, Wash., Apr. 29-30 
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MAY 


Kentucky Derby Day, Louisville, May 1 * Cotton 
Carnival, Memphis, May 9-16 * Tulip Time, Hol- 
land, Mich., and Pella, Io.. May 14 * Gold Rush 
Revival, Auburn, Cal., May 14-16 * Bach Music 
Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., May 15 * Season Begins 
at Grand Teton, Wyo., Mesa Verde, Colo.; Grand 
Canyon (North Rim), Ariz. National Parks, May 
15 © West Coast Relays, Fresno, Cal., May 17-23 
Mid-America Exposition, Cleveland, O., May 20 « 
Season Begins at Rocky Mountain, Colo. and Kings 
Canyon, Cal. Nat'l. Parks, May 25 * Indianapolis 
Speedway Auto Races, May 31 





JUNE 


Blessing the Fleet, Gloucester, Mass., June 8 * Rose 
Festival, Portland, Oregon, June 9-13 * Rhodo- 
dendrons Bloom, Carolina Mrts., June 10 * Flag 
Day Celebration, Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia, 
June 12 ¢ Season Begins at Acadia, Glacier and 
Crater Lake National Parks, June 15 * California 
Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Season Begins, Isle 
Royale National Park, Mich., June 18 ¢ Indian 
Ceremonial Dances, LaJunta, Colo., late June * 
Season Begins, Yellowstone Nat'l. Park, June 20 
California Rodeo, Salinas, June 17-20 * Redwood 
Empire Centennial, Eureka, California, June 23-27 


Transportation for All the Hation 


GREYHowvUN D 


4 
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Over a Century in Virginia 


Preamble to a Virginia Spring ... 
Shopping at Thalhimers 


Spring is a state of mind. And we're prepared to pamper you in it. 
On our Main Floor canaries sing a golden welcome to the first 
sunny days. Everywhere flowers and foliage vie with pretty hats, 
gay accessories and frilly frocks to give you a prevue of the joys of 
fine weather. We know it’s the season when you must express 
your exuberance by wearing a becoming, beflowered bonnet or by 
painting your kitchen. And we're ready, as always, with the newest, 
freshest fashions . . . the most delightful fabrics . . . the brightest 
furbelows . . . for your own, your family’s or your home’s adorn- 
ment. And we've planned many services to make your shopping 

at Thalhimers pleasant. Put us on your pre-Easter schedule! 


® The T-Cart, Fashion Floor. Luncheon 11 to 3 Tea 3 to 5: 
® The Soup Bar, masculine rendezvous on the Mezzanine. 


® The Lounge, Second Floor. Room to rest, to read. 
For head-to-toe refreshment, private showers (no fee). 


® Gift wrapping, especially charming ‘‘fixings’’ for your 
Easter gifts. Main and Fourth Floors. 


® The Easter Bunny, holdirg open house for all his little 
friends 10:30 to 12:30 and 2:30 to 4:30. Fourth Floor. 


® Store Directory. Ask at any Service Desk for a copy, 
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EDITORIALS 














Unfinished Business 


6 bras 1948 session of the General Assembly ad- 
journed without fulfilling the high hope that a 
State-wide minimum salary schedule would be estab- 
lished—a step that has been taken by a large number 
of states. It adjourned without making any substan- 
tial improvements in the Retirement Act. It ad- 
journed without offering any solution to the prob- 
lem of financing a $257,000,000 school building 
program. It adjourned without accepting the Moses 
Commission’s recommendation that the State take 
over the school bus transportation system. 

It did appropriate an additional $6,610,787 for 
the biennium for teachers’ salaries. It guaranteed a 
minimum pension of $35 per month to those teach- 
ers with thirty years service who retired prior to 
1942. It established a State-wide sick leave plan, the 
cost of half of which the State will assume. It lib- 
eralized the scholarship program to include college 
sophomores and in special instances, college freshmen. 

A number of other constructive bills were passed. 
A large number of undesirable bills were killed. 

But even within the limits of the Governor's tax 
program, the General Assembly could have done more 
for public education, but it chose not to do so. For 
example, when the House Appropriations Committee 
added $7,500,000 to the Governor’s budget, it had 
the opportunity to include additional funds for pub- 
lic education, but it declined to do so. 

What is the explanation for more not having been 
done? 

There is, of course, no single explanation. Let us, 
however, examine some contributing reasons. 

1. ‘he manner in which the State budget carried 
increases for education, and the misconception result- 
ing therefrom by newspapers and legislators. For 
example, it was stated in some quarters that approx- 
imately $11,500,000 more would be available for 
the biennium 1948-50 than was available for the 
biennium 1946-48 for teachers salaries. But it was 
not stated that approximately $3,136,768 of this 
amount is actually being paid teachers this year. Thus 
the net amount of new money for teachers salaries 


for 1948-50 is only $6,610,787, divided as follows: 


1948-49 .. . $2,755,516 
8999-50 oo \s'  e 3,855,271 


Nor was it stated that the remaining increases in- 


cluded funds for retirement of teachers, vocational. 


education, free textbooks, supervision, industrial re- 
habilitation, supervising principals, etc. 

A full statement of the latest available informa- 
tion of increases for public education for 1948-50 
over the previous biennium of 1946-48 follows: 
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Increases 

‘Feathers Salaries .......... $6,610,787 
Actually being paid this year (3,136,768). .$ 9,747,555 
Retirement of Piathies eee «sae e vik 6.3% oe 854,305 
GRE I sk te ccc eeee ee 415,480 


TR ae eee 262,500 
A EEN: Ri a 135,000 
ee RE I hd oe 0 ss eee ees 200,000 
SRO IS Ea eae 136,000 
All other general fund items*............. 394,517 

RE Ss $12,145,357 


2. The belief that a depression is just around the 
corner and that when it comes, the problem of the 
scarcity of teachers will be resolved by more quali- 
fied candidates knocking at the doors of school su- 
perintendents than there are vacancies to fill. 

3. High taxes—most people are feeling the pinch 
of taxes, especially federal taxes, very acutely and 
the outcry against the Governor’s tax program was 
loud and long. 

4. The fact that State appropriations for schools 
have trebled since 1940. 

5. The great needs of other State agencies, which 
were not considered at the Special Session of 1947, 
at which time the schools received appropriations of 
$7,500,000. 

At the 1948 session these agencies had their day 
in court and the State entered a new area of expendi- 
ture, money for community hospitals. ($2,500,000 
including a conditional appropriation of $1,000,000, 
was appropriated for this purpose. ) 

The largest appropriations were, however, for 
capital outlay. For this purpose $34,241,925 was 
re-appropriated, $19,510,274 appropriated out of 
the surplus expected at the end of the biennium 
June 30, 1948 and $22,735,393 conditionally ap- 
propriated out of the surplus expected at the end 
of the biennium June 30, 1950, making in all a 
total appropriation of $76,487,592 for capital out- 
lay, none of which went for public schools. 

6. The confusion resulting from the blast of the 
“McCue Report”, apparently strategically timed to 
break just as the General Assembly convened. 

The hue and cry against new taxes, coupled with 
McCue’s charges against the Virginia public school 
system, added to the fact that State appropriations 
for schools have increased greatly since 1940, plus 
the further fact that other State agencies, institutions, 
and individuals were the beneficiaries of large State 
appropriations, at least provide part of the explana- 
tion why the schools did not receive more in State 
funds. 


Thus, as has frequently been the case, the next 





*Supervising principals, adult education, administration State Board 
of Education, special education, film production, etc. 
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session of the Legislature, special or regular, will 
have on its calendar, under the heading of unfinished 
business, the problem of public education. 

Under the heading of unfinished business, too, will 





be our effort, in spite of disappointment in not hav- 
ing our objectives completely realized, to continually 
improve the quality of the teaching we are providing 
the boys and girls of Virginia. 


Seeing Is Believing 


WE believe it highly regrettable that the General 

Assembly failed to pass Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 30, which would have set up a Commission to 
study the need and the methods of financing the con- 
struction of school buildings in the counties and 
cities of the State. 


This resolution passed the Senate, but failed to 
be reported out of the House Rules Committee. At 
a time when school building needs in the State are 
estimated to cost $257,000,000, when the literary 
fund is exhausted and when the reserves set aside 
ander the retirement system are not readily available 
for school building construction, surely the magni- 
tude and seriousness of the situation should warrant 
immediate and thorough study. 


Such a commission was set up by the 1947 ses- 
sion of the Alabama Legislature. After visiting some 
of the schools of the State, members of the Commis- 
sion were heard to say, ‘I wouldn’t have believed these 
conditions existed had I not seen them for myself.” 

In Virginia, many school people themselves do not 
understand the great need for more and better school 
buildings and equipment throughout the State today. 

City school teachers have difficulty in visualizing 
the crude, poorly heated, poorly lighted, and poorly 


furnished buildings used for school purposes in many 
rural areas. 

Rural teachers, on the other hand, know little of 
the herding of youngsters, of the unshaded electric 
light drops used for lighting, and of the out-worn 
desks and other equipment still in use in some of the 
schools of some of our city school systems. 

How many know, for example, that in the City 
of Richmond, three thousand children are attending 
school on a shift basis, half-day shifts extending, in 
some instances, up through the fifth grade! 

Indeed, a school in one system frequently has lit- 
tle conception of the conditions of other buildings 
of that same system. 

Since the Legislature failed to set up a School 
Building Commission, and since seeing is believing, 
local associations are urged to make a special effort 
to get parents and other citizens, including legisla- 
tors, to visit the schools in their communities this 
Spring. 

In no other way can the dire needs for more and 
improved buildings and equipment be more force- 
fully emphasized. 

In no other way, perhaps, can our local education 
associations do so much for Virginia's children with 
so little effort. 


Interesting Bills Passed 


6 a following bills and joint resolutions pertain- 
ing to public education passed by both branches 
of the General Assembly are of general interest: 
HB 205, Patrons—Messrs. Dodd, Whitehead, 
Crockett, H. B. Davis, Louderback, Yates, Massie, 
and Williams; to provide State-aid for free text- 
books at 90¢ instead of 60¢ per pupil in elementary 


grades. ($525,000 is included in HB 30 “‘for free 
textbooks’ for the biennium. ) 


HB 330, Patrons—Messrs. Daniel and White- 
head; to permit non-resident pupils to attend pub- 
lic schools, provided tuition is paid at the actual 
average annual cost per pupil. 


A Forward Step 


Pe interesting development in school cooperation 
has taken place in the Alexandria school system. 
A Superintendent’s Advisory group has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing a ‘‘meeting place 
for common understanding.”’ 

Mr. T. C. Williams, Superintendent of Schools, 
describes the group as follows: ‘“The Superintendent's 
Advisory group is made up of one representative for 
every ten teachers, or professional personnel, constitut- 
ing the school system. Thus, it is representative of 
all elements of the school system on a basis that is 
inclusive enough to form a reliable cross section of 
the thinking among the professional personnel. It 
does not represent any one group or organization 
but represents the whole system. It is large enough 
to give ready access to its members on any problem 
which offers difficulty to personnel. It is designed 
to form a réady medium of exchange between the 
professional personnel and the Superintendent and 
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a common ground for the discussion and solution of 
those problems which present difficulties in the nor- 
mal and harmonious operation of the school system. 
It is as much intended to secure advice toward reach- 
ing solutions of administrative problems as toward 
those of the personnel. Of course, all problems can- 
not be disposed of by it but it does form a com- 
mon, non-organizational meeting place for common 
discussion and understanding for all elements of the 
school system.”’ 


It does give the teacher a feeling that she par- 
ticipates in the formation of school policies. 


In some school systems the same purposes are ac- 
complished through the work of the regularly con- 
stituted committees of the local education association. 


It would appear, however, that regardless of the 
method used to improve relationships, it is impera- 
tive that similar steps be taken in all school divisions. 
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The Elementary Principal Works 


The Year-Round 


by ELIZABETH HENSON 


Assistant Supervisor of Elementary Education, State Department of Education 


URING the summer of 1947 
forty-two supervising ele- 

mentary principals were employed 
for twelve months in twenty-two 
school divisions in Virginia. These 
elementary principals were busily 
engaged in developing programs of 
summer activities for pupils, work- 
ing with parents and community 
organizations, and in many types 
of planning activities in prepara- 
tion for the regular school session. 
In these divisions principals en- 
gaged in almost as many different 
kinds of activities as there were 
principals participating. At the 
same time each of the principals 
was trying to achieve a balance 
in his summer program by carry- 
ing on this wide variety of activi- 
ties directed toward serving the 
needs of children and adults of 
their communities. 
Variety of Activities 

Among other services one school 
provided summer playground fa- 
cilities for the children. Many types 
of play activities were being car- 
ried on. The program was super- 
vised by volunteer helpers who 
were under the direction of the 
principal. This particular commu- 
nity had no recreational program 
for its children so the program met 
a real need. Another principal 
made the library facilities available 
to the children and adults of that 
community: during the summer 
months. While the principal did 
not confine herself to the super- 
vision of the reading room it was 
through her efforts that the pro- 
gram was available with volunteer 
help. Still another school met the 
needs of its children by providing 
opportunities for children to pur- 
sue their particular interest in arts, 
crafts, homemaking, and certain 
recreational activities at the school 
under the leadership of volunteer 
help. 

Through keeping regular office 
hours most principals provided op- 
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While this article deals primarily with elementary principals 
employed on a twelve-months basis, there is a great similarity 
in their work during the summer months to that of the high 
school principals employed on a twelve-months basis. During 
the school sessibn 1946-47, 212 high school principals, 9 junior 
high school principals, and 31 elementary school principals 
were employed for twelve months. 





portunities for conferences with 
parents and pupils. The schedule 
of office hours varied from school 
to school to suit the convenience 
of the people served. Some prin- 
cipals devoted an hour each morn- 
ing to such conferences, others de- 
voted two hours each on several 
days per week, a few others set 
aside one full day per week for 
talking with parents and pupils at 
school. One principal held office 
hours from 7:00 to 8:30 two eve- 
nings each week to accommodate 
the parents who were working dur- 
ing the day. As this service became 
more widely known among par- 
ents, more and more of them took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
talk over the problems of their chil- 
dren with the principal. 


A great deal of emphasis was 
placed upon home visitation. Most 
of the principals, realizing that 
they could not visit each home, 
selected a specific purpose for which 
they would visit certain homes. 
For example, one principal made 
it her objective to visit the home 
of each six-year-old child who 
would enter school in September 
for the first time. Another prin- 
cipal visited the homes of the chil- 
dren in her school who needed to 
have some physical defects cor- 
rected. Still another principal vis- 
ited the homes of pupils whose at- 
tendance during the year had been 
irregular. 

A number of principals assisted 
their PTA Executive Committees 
in planning the program for the 
year. Others secured the coopera- 


tion of PTA members to serve on 
work and advisory committees to 
promote the lunch room program, 
welfare activities for needy school 
children, and community improve- 
ment programs. 


Planning Ahead 

Many principals took advantage 
of the opportunity to do careful 
planning for in-service growth of 
all teachers during the coming year. 
One principal previewed all the 
films owned by his particular 
school and the local school division 
in order to be in a position to ad- 
vise with the teachers in the bet- 
ter use of the films. Another prin- 
cipal made an inventory of all local 
resources which might be used as 
instructional aids. One phase of 
this activity was to list all indus- 
tries or businesses which might 
have something to offer education- 
ally. Proper representatives of these 
firms were interviewed to learn if 
it would be possible to bring 
groups of children on inspection 
tours, and if so, when, how many 
in a group, and what preparation 
should be made in the classroom 
prior to the field trip. Most prin- 
cipals spent much time in making 
preparation for worthwhile local 
school workshops which were to 
be held for one to five days prior 
to the opening of school in Sep- 
tember. 

Much preliminary planning and 
preparation for improved adminis- 
trative procedures was done for the 
opening of the next term. For ex- 
ample, programs and schedules for 

(Continued on page 304) 
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A “Living Laboratory” of Early 


American History 





SHADES OF ROYAL RULE—Reconstructed on its original 

foundations, the magnificent Governor’s Palace of WILLIAMS- 

BURG, VIRGINIA, symbolizes the wealth and power of the 

Virginia Colony during the 18th century when it was the oldest, 

largest and most influential of England’s thirteen American 
colonies. 


ISTORY, usually regarded as 

rather wearisome by school 
children, has become a fascinating 
adventure-land where fiery states- 
men and bewigged patriots seem to 
come to life for the thousands of 
school children who annually visit 
historic Williamsburg—the unique 
Virginia city that has been re- 
stored to its appearance of the 1 8th 
century when one of the most im- 
portant capitals of England's 
American Empire. 

Youngsters of every age have 
found new meaning to their stud- 
ies of how this nation came about 
through seeing with their own eyes 
the places and scenes where his- 
tory-making acts took place and 
many of the founders of this na- 
_tion slept, ate and carried on their 
everyday life. 


Many Visitors 

During the past academic year, 
more than 16,000 school children 
in groups from the eastern and 
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middle western sections of this na- 
tion toured the restored city that 
has become a “‘living laboratory”’ 
of early American history in the 
eyes of educators. During the five 
winter months, upwards of 5,000 
children from 104 Virginia schools 
came to Williamsburg under spe- 
cial arrangements covering trained 
escorts, reduced rates, an overnight 
lodging and meal provision and 
the loan of books, pamphlets and 
movies for classroom study in ad- 
vance of the visit. 

In Williamsburg, they have 
found something that’s a far cry 
from dry text books or dusty mu- 
seums. They have been able to 
step into the past and ‘see the co- 
lonial capital much the same as it 
was when George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry 
and other American patriots left it. 
Through the stately buildings, 
quaint taverns, dignified homes, 
spacious public greens, streets and 
gardens, they have learned the 


story of one of the most glorious 
and important chapters of Ameri- 
can history. 

Two centuries ago, Williams- 
burg was the center of the politi- 
cal, social and commercial life of 
the Virginia colony—the oldest, 
largest and wealthiest of England's 
American colonies. The story of 
how Williamsburg grew to that 
preeminence, fell into decay and 
later was resurrected through its re- 
construction is more akin to fiction 
than to factual tomes of American 
history. 

Following the establishment of 
nearby Jamestown as the first 
permanent English settlement in 
America in 1607, the harassed set- 
tlers built a tall stake palisade 
across the entire Tidewater penin- 
sula in an effort to curb the in- 
cursions of the Indians and pro- 
tect the settlements of the Penin- 
sula. But the palisade did not 
guarantee peace for Jamestown. 
Finally after years of pestilence, 
massacres, fires and other priva- 
tions, the General Assembly passed 
an act in 1699 directing the build- 
ing of a Capitol and the City of 
Williamsburg on higher ground, 
six miles further inland. That 
same act gave very explicit direc- 
tions as to how the city was to 
be developed, one of the earliest 
examples of city planning in 
America. Streets were carefully 
laid out with the pleasant addi- 
tion of spacious public greens to 
set off the imposing public build- 
ings. A certain uniformity of 
building was required and the 
foresight of those early planners 
two and a half centuries ago is evi- 
dent today in the dignity of the 
restored city. 


Two-Sided Nature 

As capital of the colony, Wil- 
liamsburg had a two-sided nature. 
During normal seasons it was a 
quiet college town, county seat and 
governmental center, but during 
the ‘“‘publick times” when the 
House of Burgesses was in session 
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and the courts convened, it became 
a teeming metropolis notable for 
“the prodigious number of coaches 
that crowded the deep and sandy 


streets.’ Plays, balls, entertain- 
ments, fairs and horse races were 
held and the money business of the 
colony was transacted. 


The colorful and gay little city 
remained capital of the colony for 
80 years and during that period 
saw the spark of liberty smoulder 
and finally burst into flame as 
members of the House of Bur- 
gesses, America’s first legislative as- 
sembly, stoutly maintained the 
colonists rights. Most of the men 
whose names resound through ear- 
ly American history were familiar 
figures along the streets. It was in 
the Capitol building in Williams- 
burg that Patrick Henry is said 
to have made his famous ‘‘Caesar- 
Brutus’ speech shouting “If this 
be treason, make the most of it” 
in protest to the Stamp Act. It 
was in the Raleigh Tavern just a 
few steps from the Capitol that 
one of the first calls for the Conti- 
nental Congress meeting in Phila- 
delphia was issued. The first 
break with the mother country 
also was made in Williamsburg 
when citizens of the colony, de- 
claring their own independence, 
chose Patrick Henry to be their 
governor and instructed their rep- 
resentatives in Philadelphia to urge 
the Continental Congress to de- 
clare all the colonies independent. 


As one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan cities of the early colonies, 
Williamsburg had a sustained in- 
fluence upon the social structure of 
the rest of the colony and through 
its customs, traditions and man- 
ners managed to survive the de- 
structive effect of recurring wars, 
most of its buildings later fell to 
the decay of time in years of peace. 


While the Revolutionary War 
was in progress, Williamsburg sur- 
rendered its role as capital city of 
Virginia. The offices of the new 
Commonwealth of Virginia were 
moved to Richmond where they 
would be more convenient to the 
State’s growing population and 
safer from British attacks. Many 
of the merchants and other citizens 
of the city followed the govern- 
ment to Richmond and the com- 
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motion of ‘‘publick times’’ was 
quickly forgotten. As its glories 
faded, the little city in Tidewater 
Virginia gradually receded into ob- 


scurity as a quiet college town and | 


county seat. 

Wars and peace took their toll 
of the once - proud grandeur of 
Williamsburg. Fires, alterations 
and the ceaseless gnawing of time 
altered and obliterated most of the 
famous buildings and picturesque 
homes, and modern buildings of 
the western false-front type began 
to line the historic streets. 


Restoration Invisioned 

One man, however, tried to stay 
this march of decay. The late 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, when he 
came to Williamsburg as rector of 
historic old Bruton Parish Church 
set about the task of restoring that 
court church of the colony to its 
original appearance, and visioned 
the restoration of the entire city as 
it was in the 18th century. He 
interested John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in his dream and in 1927 the 
unique restoration project was be- 
gun with the acquisition of the 
necessary properties. 

In proportion to its size, the 
city had probably preserved a 
greater percentage of its original 
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buildings than any other American 
city. To clear out the modern ad- 
ditions was the first requirement. 
While this razing was in progress, 
an expert staff of researchers 
combed the libraries, archives and 
museums of this country and 
abroad for the data necessary to 
rebuild, restore and refurnish the 
town with complete accuracy. 

In all, upwards of 600 modern- 
type buildings were torn down or 
moved outside the restored area. 
Of the 90 structures which sur- 
vived from the 18th century, 84 
were painstakingly restored and 
more than 230 long-forgotten co- 
lonial buildings were rebuilt on 
their original foundations. Around 
these structures, streets, sidewalks, 
public greens and gardens were 
laid out in such a way as to recap- 
ture their charm of two centuries 
ago. 


Project Continues 

But although upwards of $25,- 
000,000 and 20 years labor have 
gone into the project to date, it 
is still far from complete. There 
remain a hundred or more build- 
ing projects to be undertaken in 
addition to vast horizons in inter- 
preting early colonial life through 


(Continued on page 306) 


TORY—tThe colonial capitol building in historic WILLIAMS- 

BURG, VIRGINIA, now reconstructed to its original 18th 

century appearance as part of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s res- 

toration of the city, is annually visited by thousands of school 

children from all over the nation for a vivid lesson in the early 
history of the United States. 
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- Adult Education Developed Cooperatively 


by J. M. SWANSON 


Principal, Schoolfield High School 


and 
C. J. SCHOLLENBERGER 


Director of Training, Dan River Mills, Inc. 


B hie Roman philosopher Seneca 
once said, *‘A little education is 
a dangerous thing.”’ 

Believing that this truism is in- 

disputable, the people of School- 
field have taken it very seriously. 
’ One of the most unique plans of 
adult education in Virginia is 
taking place in this small but en- 
thusiastic community, composed of 
3950 hard working, serious and 
enthusiastic souls. 
_ Some time ago the people of 
this community began to realize 
that if they were to take their 
place in community, State and na- 
tional affairs, it would be neces- 
sary to pitch their education to a 
corresponding level. 

Many people spoke about their 
problems and brought them to the 
schools and the Training Depart- 
' ment of the mills. 

After discussing these problems, 

-the school officials of the commu- 
nity, county and State entered into 
a cooperative effort of mass edu- 
cation with the local mills. 

A call was sent out to all peo- 
ple interested to come to a meet- 
ing where a plan would be pre- 
sented for securing a grade school 
certificate or a high school di- 
ploma. 

The response was small but far 

‘from disappointing. After being 
informed of the correct procedure 
as worked out by the school of- 
ficials, a general discussion and 
clarification of details ensued. 


How the Plan Works 


The plan which was decided 
upon and which is being used is 
as follows: 

The prospective student pre- 
sents himself at the Testing Serv- 
ice of the Training Department 
of Dan River Mills, Inc., for a 
series of classification tests which 
place him in his correct grade 
category. 

He is then informed as to the 
number of credits he needs to 
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complete to work for a _ grade 
school certificate or a high school 
diploma. As a sufficient group be- 
comes available to set up a class 
in a given course, the people are in- 
formed of the day, place and hour 
of meeting. An instructor who 
meets the requirements of the 
school system is secured for each 
class. 


Each student is required to pay 
tuition amounting to five cents 
per hour of instruction and to 
furnish his textbooks. 


Classes are in session for the re- 
quired number of hours of a stand- 
ard high school course. 


Growth of Classes 


The first classes were established 
in Schoolfield in September of 
1946 with three classes in English, 
composed of forty-six people of 
which twenty-one completed the 
course. In most cases, the per- 
sons who discontinued the class 
were not able to carry the work 
because they had been out of 
school for many years. 


During the period from Janu- 
ary to August 1947, one hun- 
dred twenty-eight people enrolled 
in seven classes and eighty-three 
completed the courses. From this 
group, thirteen persons received a 
high school diploma. 

The classes in progress during 
this period were seventh-grade 
arithmetic, mathematics, English 
and United States history. 

Beginning with the fall term 
of 1947, nine classes were set up, 
composed of mathematics, civics, 
history, algebra, English, general 
science, typewriting and home 
economics. One hundred twenty- 
three people are enrolled in these 
classes at the present time. Barring 
any unforeseen difficulties, forty- 
three of these people will receive 
their high school diplomas this 
spring. 


Complete Graduation Ceremony 

The graduating exercises for 
these classes are of an unusual 
character. The students insisted 
on graduating in cap and gown 
and purchasing the official school 
class ring the same as any high 
school student. 

The unusual feature of the 
graduation is the ceremony itself. 
A sumptuous banquet is held on 
the evening of graduation and is 
attended by local, ‘county and 
State educational officials and the 
top officials of the mill. All stu- 
dents from the classes attend the 
banquet accompanied by their 
families. The graduates are ac- 
companied usually by their wives, 
children, parents and, in many 
cases, their supervisor or boss. 

After the banquet, speeches are 
made by the officials of the mill 
and the educational authorities. 
The diplomas are then presented 
to the class in a dignified and im- 
pressive manner by some person 
representing education. 

It is an inspiring sight to see 
the expression of accomplishment 
on the face of the graduate and the 
joy in the faces of wives, husbands 
and parents of the graduates. 

The persons who make this 
program possible, the schools and 
the mill officials, have the grati- 
tude of all for their farseeing co- 
Operation in this project. 
Cooperative College Training 

As our high school classes ma- 
tured and bore fruit in the form 
of graduates, a demand arose from 
these people and other high school 
graduates for work on a higher 
level. 

Many employees of the mills 
desired training on a college level 
as an adjunct to their work or as 
preparation for further college 
education. 

To meet this demand, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was asked to 

(Continued on page 312) 
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The Spirit of The Spanish Workshop 


by MRS. DELPHINE GIERS 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Lynchburg College 


(THER reports, both scholar- 
ly and technical, have already 
been made on the Spanish Work- 
shop at Farmville State Teachers 
College last summer. They tell 
of the number of classes attended, 
the hours of work expended, the 
material covered, but in my opin- 
ion these reports fall short, for 
they do not give the spirit of the 
event. 


First Impressions 


The one quality of the Work- 
shop that impressed me more than 
any other was the atmosphere of 
sincere cordiality and friendliness. 
We were a number of people, 
many of whom had never met be- 
fore, but it must have appeared to 
others that we were friends—old 
friends—which, indeed we were, 
long before the session was over. 
We were, to paraphrase Mark 
Twain, a group of American citi- 
zens, not traveling, but working 
together for pleasure; a cohesive 
group studying our heads off and 
having a thoroughly good time do- 
ing so. In regard to being a dis- 
tinct unit, set aside from the rest 
__ Of the student body, our position 

~-at the college was interesting and 

quite amusing. On being ad- 
dressed in English by some per- 
son not in the Workshop, we apol- 
ogetically shrugged our shoulders 
and replied in Spanish, the result 
generally being a quizzical glance 
and the remark, ‘‘Oh, you're one 
of those. Excuse me!’’ This sit- 
uation of ours influenced the male 
contingent on the campus to ad- 
dress us indiscriminately by the 
salutation, ‘‘Hola, chica!’ 


Spanish Atmosphere 


What impressed me next was 
the attractiveness of the entourage. 
On entering the beautiful Sala de 
Recibo, the first thing that drew 
the attention was the display of all 
the flags of Latin America on the 
mantel. The main tone of the 
room being blue, these brilliant 
colors gave a delightful note of 
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contrast and cheer, reflected by the 
brightness of the posters on the 
walls and the books on the side 
tables: The smaller cluster of flags 
on the grand piano added to the 
general effect. No. matter how 
tired we were at seven p.m., when 
we entered for the evening session, 
this room always relaxed and rest- 
ed us. Having seated ourselves 





From the enthusiastic re- 
ports of many, many peo- 
ple, the Spanish Workshop 
described herein must have 
been an unusually enjoy- 
able educational experience. 
If we had printed all the ar- 
ticles which have either 
been written or suggested, 
we would have had to de- 
vote the pages of an entire 
“Journal” to this activity! 





in the comfortable chairs, we en- 
gaged in animated conversation, 
grammatical and otherwise, until 
came the signal for singing. Here 
we really did ourselves proud! 
Who doesn’t like to sing? Latin 
American music has a lilt and a 
rhythm all its own; it is catchy, 
tuneful, often meflancholy—so 
much of it is written in a minor 
key—but decidedly it is different 
and charming. We learned most- 
ly folk songs—Argentinian, Bo- 
livian, Panamanian, Cuban, Mexi- 
can, and one lovely Spanish 
Christmas carol. Here, in addi- 
tion to learning the music, we spe- 
cialized in correct pronunciation, 
phrasing, and coordination. Noth- 
ing is of more help in learning a 
language than singing it. ‘‘Habia 
una vez un barco chiquitito’’ be- 
came our Workshop pass-word. At 
these sessions Sefior Mercado 
taught some folk dances, which 
everyone enjoyed performing. 
These evening sessions were only 
semi-formal—that is to say, we 
sang and danced for a while and 
then had a break for talk, coca- 
cola and sandwiches, all of which 


added to the family feeling at the 
meeting. 

Toward ten o'clock we general- 
ly began drifting over to the dor- 
mitory, several of us, however, re- 
maining until later to enjoy fur- 
ther fellowship and fun. 

In the corridor into which 
opened the Sala de Recibo there 
was a picture gallery displaying 
the art of various Latin-American 
painters. It was a lovely place in 
which to browse between or after 
classes,, for beneath the pictures 
was to be found an assortment of 
magazines from many countries 
in which one could frequently read 
an article appraising the work of 
the artist, or giving an account of 
his life and work, or perhaps just 
a vignette or an anecdote» which 
gave some insight into his per- 
sonality and characteristics. 


Spanish Only Spoken 

The third quality of the Work- 
shop that impressed me was the 
complete and absolute loyalty of 
the members to their pledge to 
speak Spanish, and Spanish only. 
This, of course, frequently called 
for all kinds of strategems. One 
morning I overheard the following 
conversation in my _ neighbors’ 
room: 

‘‘Good morning, sefiorita.”’ 

‘“‘“Good morning.” 

‘What time is it?” 

“What did you say?”’ 

“What time is it?”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

‘‘Look at the clock.” 

‘The what?” 

“Look at the tick-tock.”’ 

“Oh, yes. It’s seven o'clock.” 

In order to make the meaning 
clear all sorts of devices were used: 
gestures, cognates, explanations, 
even sketches. Naturally, diction- 
aries were in constant use, as were 
the lists of words assigned every 
day. The improvement in the use 
of the language was really amaz- 
ing. Students who during the first 
days attended lectures listening 
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Schools Have a Stake 
in Community Recreation 


by HAROLD K. JACK and LESTER E. KIBLER 


DUCATION is concerned with 
preparing youth for better liv- 
ing in our world of today. 

Schools have educational oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities not 
only in the training to perform 
life’s tasks but also in the worthy 
use of leisure time. 

During recent years the recrea- 
tion movement has grown rapidly. 
This has resulted from factors in- 
fluencing our modern way of liv- 
ing and is an outgrowth of definite 
needs resulting from these factors. 
The mechanization of industry 
with shortened hours of labor has 
resulted in longer periods for lei- 
sure: the changing influence of 
church and family in the upbring- 
ing of youth has created a need 
for extended and broadened edu- 
cational opportunities including 
guidance and direction of leisure 
time activity. [he nervous ten- 
sion caused by the speed and com- 
plexity of present day living, by 
monotonous repetitive occupations, 
and by the unwholesome amuse- 
ments that often lure the pleasure 
seeker, call for some counteracting 
influence which will give healthful 
emotional release and needed re- 
laxation of mind and body. 


What a Recreational Program 
Should Include 


A broad recreational program 
should include a variety of activi- 


ties which are suited to various age 
levels and to special interest groups. 
It should provide for pre-school, 
elementary, high school boys and 
girls, and adults. It should include 
programs for those interested in 
sports and games, arts and crafts, 
music, social activities, dramatics, 
nature activities, lectures and fo- 
rums, and many other types of 
recreation. 


Contribution and Obligation of 


Schools 


The public schools of today 
have a large stake in community 
recreation. Present educational phi- 
losophy recognizes that recreation 
is a part of a broad educational 
program. No longer is education 
through the school encompassed 
within the school walls. Parks, 
playgrounds, recreation centers, li- 
braries, museums, clinics, historical 
shrines, stores, industrial plants, 
gardens, and homes are coming to 
supplement the textbook as media 
of educative experience. 

In many communities, school 
authorities have incorporated play 
and other leisure activities into the 
program at pre-school, in school, 
and post-school levels. The nur- 
sery school and kindergarten de- 
vote much emphasis to arts, crafts, 
and simple games designed to help 
the child become adjusted to liv- 
ing in a group. Elementary and 





Dr. Harold K. Jack is Super- 
visor of Health and Physical 
Education, Safety, and Recrea- 
tion, State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Lester E. Kibler is As- 
sistant Supervisor in this divi- 
sion. 





secondary schools supplement the 
program of physical education 
with the study of art, music, dra- 
matics, shopwork, and use of the 
library, all designed to inculcate use- 
ful leisure time appreciation and 
skills. For the out-of-school youth 
or adult, some systems offer arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, shop- 
work, sports, games, dancing, dis- 
cussion groups, and library service. 


Values 


The values derived from these 
activities are many and varied. The 
program of physical education ac- 
tivities encourages the development 
of strength, endurance, and skills; 
it likewise provides social, esthetic, 
and ethical values, all of which 
are important from the standpoint 
of leisure-time interest. The prac- 
tical and fine arts tend to provide 
ever useful skills, emotional re- 
lease and outlets for creative tal- 
ents of many kinds. The library 
offers recreational reading as well 
as opportunity for serious study; 
discussion groups offer both intel- 
lectual and social values. All these 
forms of recreation contribute di- 
rectly toward those objectives of 
public education which the public 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Louisa Plans Ahead 


by FRANCES G. SMITH 
Teacher, Louisa Elementary School 


TS Louisa County Teacher's 
Association held a week’s series 
of pre-school conferences which 
had as its theme “Child Growth 
and Development.’ Mr. David B. 
Webb, Superintendent of Schools, 
presided. 

Miss Grace Hayes, County visit- 
ing teacher, discussed ‘Meeting In- 


dividual Needs’ in the county in 
view of the aim of the Virginia 
Education Association, namely: 
‘to try to provide every child with 
opportunity for education com- 
mensurate with his needs, abilities 
and potential contribution to soci- 
ety."’ Miss Hayes then introduced 
Steward Cunningham, Trial Jus- 








A Demonstration Program of School 


Library Service 


by MRS. GEORGIA WEALCH 
Librarian, John Randolph Elementary School, Cumberland County | 


COMMUNITY-WIDE ecele- 

bration took place in the li- 
brary of the John Randolph Ele- 
mentary School, Cumberland 
County, in November, 1947. 


This library was established as 

a National Project of Sigma Sigma 

Sigma Sorority, several years ago, 

and re-organized in August of 

1947 through the joint efforts of 

the County School Board and this 

National Sorority. Open house 

was held during Book Week in 

order that parents might witness 
‘its varied activities and services. 
A program presented by the fifth 
and sixth grades illustrated a typi- 
cal period in the library. These 
groups selected books, used the 
card catalog, the encyclopedias, and 
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magazines. They selected books for 
reference and for pleasure reading, 
and assisted with library duties. 

The library was decorated for 
this occasion with book displays, 
posters, and exhibits carrying out 
the theme “‘Books are Bridges’. 

The members of the seventh 
grade class were dressed to repre- 
sent characters from books such 
as Robin Hood, Tom Sawyer, 
Florence Nightingale, and others. 
The parents were asked to identify 
these characters. 

The purpose of this program 
was to stimulate a greater interest 
in reading and in the use of other 
library materials by the pupils, and 
parents, and to inform parents of 


the service and teaching values of | 


the school library. 








tice, who gave information about 
his work with parents and chil- 
dren in carrying out the compul- 
sory attendance law. Mr. Edgar 
T. Reeves, local lawyer, and former 
Red Cross and Army psychiatric 
worker, discussed the different 
mental illness of adults and how 
the emotional and behavior pat- 
terns of young children may affect 
them in adult life. 

Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, Super- 
visor of Elementary School, con- 
ducted the conferences on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The objectives 
set up for Louisa County Schools 
were reviewed. After a general dis- 
cussion, the teachers met in groups 
according to the age level of the 
children taught to plan the year’s 
work. 

Thursday was devoted to a 
study of the newer instructional 
aids. It was brought out in the 
discussion that while there can be 
no substitute for a good teacher 
that good teaching can be greatly 
aided by good instructional mate- 
rial. Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, State 
Board of Education, demonstrated 
the use of instructional materials 
particularly in the field of social 
science. Dr. Johnson urged teach- 
ers to use resources of their com- 
munities in teaching. We should, 
always start with what a child 
knows, apply additional informa- 
tion and make it meaningful to the 
child. 

The high school teachers discus- 
sions were centered around the fol- 
lowing topics: Philosophy and Ob- 
jectives, Plans for the Year, Test- 
ing Programs, Guidance and Ac- 
tivities Programs. 

Each Principal met with his fac- 
ulty on the last day of the con- 
ferences to plan the school pro- 
gram for the year. 





Our Cover 

This is the entrance to the 
formal gardens back of the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace at Williamsburg. 
Charming hostesses of Williams- 
burg Restoration are shown in the 
foreground. They delight visitors 
with the rich history of Colonial 
Virginia. 

We are indebted to the Virginia 
Conservation Commission for this 
photograph. 
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A Place Where Teachers Learn 





Ralph W. Tyler 
Mr. Tyler is chairman of the De- 
partment of Education and acting 
dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ence of the University of Chicago. 
He was vice-chairman of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. 


6 MODERN school thus be- 

comes a place where teach- 
ers learn more about children, as 
well as a place where children 
learn."’ 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of 
the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago, in de- 
scribing a modern educational pro- 
gram as it serves adults, makes the 
point that ‘‘the first and most ob- 
vious adult group which the mod- 
ern school should serve comprises 
the teachers themselves.”’ The con- 
tinued education of teachers is the 
main road to an ever-improving 
educational program. 

Mr. Tyler shows how the mod- 
ern school might deal with the 
major needs for in-service educa- 
tion identified by the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education in 
its nationwide study from 1939- 
1944. 


Learning About Children 


Better understanding of child 
growth and development, and 
greater skill in using this knowl- 
edge in guidance and teaching, is 
one of the major needs of most 
teachers, the Commission found. 
The past fifteen years of child 
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study have shown how inter-re- 
lated are physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional development. 
Experiments have proved, says Mr. 
Tyler, that ‘‘teachers can conduct 
useful studies of the children in 
their own classroom when given 
guidance through weekly discus- 
sion meetings with other teachers 
and monthly conferences with 
trained consultants.” 

What the school must do is to 
provide time, space, materials, and 
leadership. Teachers need time to 
conduct studies of children, to meet 
in discussion groups, to confer 
with consultants, to summarize 
the information they gather, and 
to use it in planning changes in 
curriculum and guidance. They 
need rooms for study groups, com- 
fortable rooms that promote free 
discussion, a pleasant library room 
for reading materials on child de- 
velopment. “‘One of the reasons 
for employing teachers on a year- 
round basis, except for a month's 
vacation, is that they can then par- 
ticipate fully in such programs, 
using part of the summer for plan- 
ning and analyzing data,’ Mr. 
Tyler points out. 


And the Community 

A second common need of teach- 
ers, according to the Commission, 
is for better community under- 
standing. Schools sometimes for- 
get, even today, that the child is 
not being educated in a vacuum, 
that he is being inducted into a 
society. ‘“The teacher must have a 
realistic understanding of the local 
community and the broader com- 
munity—state, nation, and world 
—or he can’t help young people 
attain a personally and socially 
significant role in society,’’ says 
Mr. Tyler. 

How do teachers acquire the nec- 
essary ‘‘realistic understanding’’? 
Mr. Tyler points to one answer: 
“A community study program is 
an essential part of a well-balanced 
in-service educational program for 
teachers. 

“Enough has already been done 
to suggest that the local school can 
provide continuing opportunities 
for community study. For such a 





Ralph W. Tyler shows 
how a modern school pro- 
vides for continued learning 
of its teachers. 





program teachers must be given 
time and opportunity for first- 
hand investigation of the local 
community and for reading and 
discussion of what they discover: 
and time for reading and discus- 
sion of world affairs. The pro- 
gram requires effective consultative 
leadership, and a study center, ap- 
propriately equipped with maps, 
charts, and reading materials.’ 


The Curriculum, Too 

The Commission also concluded 
that teachers need further training 
in curriculum construction and 
evaluation. Mr. Tyler, a curricu- 
lum expert, notes that ‘‘the curric- 
ulum in the final analysis consists 
of the learning experiences the 
teacher plans and makes available. 
This makes it important for teach- 
ers to participate in deciding on 
objectives in selecting learning ex- 
periences, in working out ways of 
organizing these learning experi- 
ences, and in evaluating the curric- 
ulum’s effectiveness. To do this 
the teacher needs training and an 
opportunity for continued curric- 
ulum planning.”’ 

In the modern school the plan 
for the employment of teachers 
will take account of this need, 
making time available throughout 
the year and during the summer 
for study and planning with prop- 
erly qualified leadership. Here 
again the teachers need pleasant 
workrooms equipped with materi- 
als on curriculum and evaluation 
procedures, as well as a working 
collection of instructional materi- 
als. 


Experience in Camping 

“It’s especially necessary,” says 
Mr. Tyler, “‘for teachers to have 
a chance to participate in the newer 
educational experiences for young 
people that seem promising, so that 
the teacher can see more clearly 
how to use these experiences. For 

(Continued on page 308) 
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PROSE AND POETRY 


A 10-book continuity for grades 3 





through 12, designed for reading en- _ 
joyment and high study standards. | 


se and Poetry 
se and Poetry of 
se and Poetry 
e and Poetry 
e and Poetry Advent 
rose and Poetry Journeys 
e and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
e and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


THE EMERALD BOOK 


Grade 12 





11 








Literature of recognized merit . . expressive . . di- 


versified . . character-building . . separate novels | 


and plays for flexibility in high school . . 

















signifi- | 
cant illustrations . . two-color format . . unbroken | 
grade-to-grade progress .. international in outlook, | 
American in spirit..teachers’ manuals..workbooks. | 


1947 EDITIONS 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


WE SEE, Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN,, Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Grade | | 


WINTER COMES AND GOES, 

THE SEASONS PASS, 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


O~IHVI DWN 


THE LW. SINGER CO, ING. 





Represented by 
R. V. AUGUSTINE 
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Guidance Day in 


Pittsylvania 

Pittsylvania County School 
Board and Pittsylvania Citizen- 
ship League sponsored the sev- 
enth annual Guidance Day on 
November 7 at Main Street 
Methodist Church and the City 
Auditorium, Danville. 

During the morning, nearly 
2,000 students participated in 
25 group conferences, hearing 
leaders in the professional, in- 
dustrial, educational, and agri- 
cultural life of Virginia and 
other states, describe their field 
of endeavor. The subjects dis- 
cussed included Agriculture, 
Art, Building Trades, Commer- 
cial Education, Cosmetology, 
Dramatic Arts-Speech, Engineer- 
ing, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Law, Law Enforcement, 
Mechanics, Medical Care, Music, 
Nursing, Radio, Refrigeration- 
Air Conditioning, Religion, Sci- 
ence, Social Service, Teaching, 
Telephone Industry, Textile In- 
dustry, Trade and Commerce, 
and Transportation. 

Climaxing the annual Citizen- 
ship and Guidance Day program, 
Owen J. Roberts, retired justice 
of the United States Supreme 
Court, presented a plea to the 
high school seniors and college 
students for a better knowledge 
of what our Democratic form 
of government stands for as 
against other ideologies that are 
clamoring today for world rec- 
ognition. Speaking prior to Jus- 
tice Roberts, Davis Y. Paschall, 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, traced the growth of 
interdependence since means of 
communications have broadened 
contacts. 

Mrs. F. C. Beverley, president 
of Pittsylvania Citizenship 
League and principal of Whit- 
mell Farm-Life School, who pre- 
sided, termed the conference in 
Danville a “splendid example of 
rural-urban cooperation.” 

Speaking of the conference, 
the Danville Register said “Out 
of such gatherings and such 
counselling as may be found at 
Guidance Day inevitably will 
come the elevation sought in pre- 
vailing standards of citizenship.” 








| Winners in Science 
| 


| Talent Search 
Virginia has four winners in 
the Seventh Annual Science Tal- 
ent Search. Honorable Mention 
was awarded to Bernard Myer 
Brown, a senior at Granby High 
School, Norfolk; Paul Louis 
Goodfriend, also a senior at 
| Granby High School, Norfolk; 
| Richard Edward Lyle, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Rich- 
and Millard Chandler 
Townsend, William Fleming 
High School, Roanoke. Bernard 
Brown is president of the Vir- 
ginia Junior Academy of Science, 
and Paul Goodfriend is presi- 
dent of the Granby Science Club. 
Out of 16,421 entries, 300 
boys and girls from 1948 senior 
classes of United States second- 
ary schools were awarded hon- 
ors. Forty of these were selected 
for a trip to Washington, Feb- 
ruary 28-March 2, to attend the 
Science Talent Institute. Here 
scholarships will be awarded to 
| further their scientific study. Of 
the 260 students winning Honor- 
able Mention the judges recom- 
mended that “their ranking be 
brought to public attention and, 
particularly, that colleges and 
universities be informed.” Dr. 
Harold A. Edgerton declares 
that “all of the Honorable Men- 
tions, as well as the trip winners, 
represent a group of high school 
seniors of outstanding ability 
whose high school records indi- 
cate that they are top-notch pro- 
ducers, and whose activities and 


mond; 


interests reflect an active inter- 
est in some field of science.” 

Designed to discover and de- 
velop scientific ability among 
high school seniors, the Science 
Talent Search is conducted an- 
nually for the Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships by Science 
Clubs of America, administered 
by Science Service, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


SUMMER VACATION 
POSITIONS 


We have openings for teachers and school 
executives. If qualified, you may earn $300 
to $500 monthly this summer. Interest in 
children’s Christian character and Sunday 
School teaching experience required. For 
full information write W. A. Pottenger, 1018 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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‘Goa for truly effective teaching ... 





USE SLIDEFILMS 


epteeens 
eseeeeet2etaa,y 
ali aE Tilt I 


They're easy-to-use... 
economical . . . educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? 
Then you know the genuine thrill of seeing 
youngsters learn quickly and thoroughly 
from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from 
these three new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with au- 
thentic facts . . . all interestingly and mem- 
orably presented. Each is based on advanced 
educational principles. Each will help you 
do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms 
are the product of 18 years’ experience in 
making famous EBFilms for the classroom. 
The same study, research and technical skill 
have perfected them. You can easily arrange 
to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10- 
day approval plan . . . and see for yourself 
how helpful and effective they can be. Write 
today for full information. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Chatming and in- 
structive presenta- 
tions of familiar 
animals... univer- 
sally popular as % , - 
EBFilms....8 self- _— — 
contained teaching units: The Horse; Squirrel; 
Three Little Kittens; Shep—The Farm Dog; Black 
Bear Twins; Elephants; Goats; Common Animals of 
the Woods. 









USING NUMBERS 
A completely new 
approach to the 
teaching of arith- 
metic. Series in- 
ee cludes: Counting to 

oe -5; Counting to 10; 
Reading Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 10; 
Counting by 10's to 30; Counting by 10's to 50; 
Counting by 10’s to 80; Counting 10's to 100; 
Counting from 10 to 13; Counting from 15 to 20; 
Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 100; 
Reading Numbers to 50; Readin umbers to 100; 
Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 
100. 






THE HUMAN BODY 
This unique series 
utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of 
the slidefilm tech- 
nique to teach all 
these important sub- A : . 
jects: The Heart and Circulation; Digestion of Foods; 
Foods and Nutrition; The Eyes and Care; The 
Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body Defenses against Dis- 
ease; Reproduction among Mammals. 


EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IN ATTRACTIVE, 
CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 


Each EBF Slidefilm is packed 
in a book-type container . . . 
legibly labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume of 
the content of each slidefilm 
appears on inside cover, and 
spare holes are 

provided for. 
additional slide- 

ims. 
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REGISTRATION SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 





A new service is offered the members of the Virginia 
Education Association. Teachers interested in changing 
their positions may register the fact at the VEA Head- 
quarters office. This will operate as a registration service 
only and not as a placement bureau. 


Those who desire to make a change should fill out the 
form below and return it to the VEA Headquarters office 
not later than May l. 


School Superintendents may either come to the office 
to consult the files of teachers who have registered or they 
may write for a list, giving the subject or grade in which 
they are interested. This information will be available 
only until June 1. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION 


Mail to— 


Virginia Education Association 
401 North 9th Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Grade or Subject 
Desired 
NAME Age 
Marital Status 


Address (Home) 


NAME OF SCHOOL 

ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 

PRESENT TYPE OF POSITION 

PRESENT SALARY SALARY DESIRED 


EN By ge 


TYPE OF CERTIFICATE ............................ ea a 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE (Give grade or subject) 

















Dr. Fred M. Alexander was 
elected chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its annual meeting in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, December 1-4. Dr. 
Alexander is Director of Secondary 
Education for the State Department 
of Education, and has long been active 
in the Southern Association. 

According to the February, 1947 
issue of The Southern Association 
Quarterly, the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools was created by the 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States in 
annual session at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, November, 1911. It was organ- 
ized at Nashville, Tennessee, April, 
1912, with Joseph S. Stewart, Chair- 
man, and Bert E. Young, Secretary. 
Its first annual meeting was held at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, Novem- 
ber, 1912. 


Principals Change 

John T. Floyd, formerly principal 
of Middlebrook High School, Augusta 
County, became business manager of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Staunton on Febru- 
ary 1. Mr. Foyd taught in the Mid- 
diebrook High School during the first 
semester of the 1946-47 session and 
assumed the principalship there in 
January, 1947. From 1943 to 1946 
he was in the United States Navy, 
serving most of the time as procure- 
ment officer on the cruiser Biloxi. He 
is a graduate of Erskine College, Due 
West, South Carolina. 

James W. Berry succeeds Mr. 
Floyd as principal of Middlebrook 


High School. During 1935-36 he was 
head of the elementary department of 
Middlebrook School. Since that time 
he has served two years in the Fish- 
ersville School, served as assistant 
principal in the Beverley Manor 
School for two years, and was personnel 
director of the Wayne Manufactur- 
ing Company. Since 1942 he has 
been engaged in farming near Verona. 
Mr. Berry is a graduate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Albert C. Nicholls has been ap- 
pointed to the principalship of the 
R. E. Lee Elementary School at 
Spotsylvania. 


College Personnel 


Dr. J. I. Baugher resigned as 
president of Bridgewater College on 
January 19 because of ill health. He 
had served in this capacity since July 
1, 1946. Before coming to Bridge- 
water, he was city superintendent of 
schools in Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
senior education specialist in research 
with the War Production Board, and 
director of teacher education at Man- 
chester College, Manchester, Indiana. 
Dr. Baugher is a native of York 
County, Pennsylvania and was edu- 
cated at Elizabethton College and 
Columbia University. 

Dr. Gordon S. Lovejoy, for- 
merly Dean of Students at Lynch- 
burg College, now holds the endowed 
chair of Human Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. Dr. Lovejoy not only teaches 
special courses in human relations in 
the College of Liberal Arts of the 
University, but also acts as guest lec- 
turer in Human Relations on a rotat- 
ing schedule in the School of Educa- 
tion. During the next summer session, 
he will head a Workshop for Teachers 
in Human Relations. Dr. Lovejoy 
went to the University of Miami this 
past September. 

Dr. M. A. F. Ritchie, Associate 
Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, is.a member of the 
University Advisory Committee to 
the chair of Human Relations. Dr. 
Ritchie was formerly connected with 
Virginia schools, serving at Waynes- 
boro, Williamsburg, and Roanoke 
College, Salem. 

Gaetano Cecera, professor of 
sculpture at Mary Washington. Col- 





ae OF PERSONS 


in Virgingz 


lege of the University of Virginia, 
has been appointed a member of the 
executive board of Audubon Artists, 
a national art association. 

Dr. Herman R. Reichenbach, 
assistant professor of music at Mary 
Washington College, has been elected 
as an honorary corresponding member 
of the International Folk Music Coun- 
cil of London. 


Winners All 





Ann Elizabeth Smith, of Ash- 
land, has been awarded the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Latin 
American Fellowship for graduate 
study at a Latin American university 
of her choice during the year 1948. 
The award carries a grant of $700. 

Miss Smith teaches Spanish and 
Latin at Glen Allen High School. She 
received her BA degree from West- 
hampton College and has done post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia and Randolph-Macon College, 
as well as at Farmville State Teachers 
College, where she participated in the 
Spanish Workshop conducted there 
last summer. 

Miss Smith plans to study Spanish 
at the University of Mexico, com- 
mencing with the special summer ses- 
sion for United States students July 
1, 1948, and she hopes to complete the 
necessary work to obtain a master’s 
degree. 

Dorothy Duggan, head of the 
Art Department of Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, 
has been awarded first prize for her 
wood engraving entitled ‘Morning 
Light”, a Fredericksburg scene. The 


‘cash prize was given by the Print 
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Club of Philadelphia which is now 
holding its 22nd annual woodcut and 
engraving show. The print will be- 
come the property of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

Miss Duggan was formerly presi- 
dent of the Art Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 


Resigns School Post 


Virgil F. Skeen, supervisor of 
schools in Dickenson County for thir- 
teen years, resigned on January 1, 
1948, to enter private business. 


New Sin ger Representative 


Robert V. Augustine has been 
appointed as representative of L. W. 
Singer Company in Virginia. He is 
a graduate of St. Laurence University, 
Canton, New York, and formerly 
taught English and science in the high 
schools of Oswego, New York. Mr. 
Augustine represented L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. in West Virginia, New 
York, and North Carolina, and served 
as science consultant in Tennessee, be- 
fore being assigned to also represent 
L. W. Singer Company in Virginia. 


In Memoriam 





Rose L. Brimmer 
Whereas, it was the will of God 
to remove from our midst Rose 
Lillian Brimmer, retired Supervisor of 
Pittsylvania County Schools and 
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former Principal of the Schoolfield 
Schools, on January 20, 1948, we, 
the members of the Pittsylvania Edu- 
cation Association, do hereby resolve: 

First, that we feel keenly our loss 
of a loyal, sympathetic and sincere 
friend whose understanding, sense of 
humor and wise counsel endeared her 
to those among whom she lived and 
worked. 

Second, that in her death the Pitt- 
sylvania County Education Associa- 
tion recognizes the loss of a great 
leader. Her pioneering spirit, her 
broad vision, her love of people and 
her interest in their improvement 
caused her to give herself untiringly 
to providing greater opportunities for 
youth through better education. 

Third, that in her passing we note 
the loss of an educator whose guid- 
ance has been reflected in the work 
of teachers and the lives of citizens 
who came under her influence. 

Fourth, that we extend to her fam- 
ily our deepest sympathy. 

Fifth, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be written in the minutes of the 
Pittsylvania Education Association and 
that copies be sent to the family, the 
School Board of Pittsylvania County 
and the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

Edwin S. Lowe, Archie §. Beverley, 
Bessie G. Bagley, Lovelyne Bailey, 
Marshall Swanson, Mildred L. Slayton. 


New Webster Associate 


Julian A. Kean was appointed as 
sales representative for the Webster 
Publishing Company, effective March 
15. He will be associated with Joseph 
W. Bland who has long represented 
the Webster Publishing Company in 
Virginia. Mr. Kean, a native of 
Louisa County, was formerly con- 
nected with the Johnson Publishing 
Company. 


Events 


National Mathematics Meet 

The National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics will hold its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting at the Claypool 
Hotel in Indianapolis, Indiana, on 
April 2 and 3. 

Among the foremost thinkers in 
mathematical education who will be 
on the program are: A. J. Kemper, 
C. V. Newsome, Phillip $. Jones, 
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Raleigh Schorling, W. W. Rankin, 
John R. Clark, Lois Knowles, and 
William Betz. 

More than fifty topics will be dis- 
cussed, with the emphasis on meth- 
ods and special techniques in teaching. 


Forensic Tournament 

Contestants from over 1300 col- 
leges and educational institutions have 
been invited to the Grand National 
Forensic Tournament to be held for 
the third year at Mary Washington 
College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, March 25-27. 

Contests will determine the best 
speakers and readers in each of the 
following fields: address reading, after 
dinner speaking, book review, debate, 
declamation, discussion, dramatic read- 
ing, extempore speaking, informative 
speech, poetry reading, and response 
to the occasion. 


Visiting Teachers Conference 

The annual conference of visiting 
teachers will be held at Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, April 22, 23, 
and 24. The theme of the conference 
will center largely in the area of child 
study. Full particulars may be se- 
cured from Orville W. Wake, Director 
of Elementary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. 

Theatre Study Center 

The University of Virginia will in- 
augurate this summer a study center 
in theatre and speech arts under the 
direction of the University’s School 
of Speech and Drama. The expansion 
in drama and theatre is the result 
of a request for such a center from the 
Virginia Drama Association. Five 
courses in drama and theatre and three 
in speech, two of them in advanced 
speech correction, will be added to 
the usual offerings of the school in 
the summer quarter, making seven- 
teen in all. Six major dramatic pro- 
ductions, including one out-door per- 
formance, will be staged. 


Summer Program in Speech 
Correction 
The School of Speech and Drama 
of the University of Virginia will 
again offer a summer program of spe- 
cial training in speech correction in 
the 1948 summer session. This course 
of study has been designed especially 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


720 North Cleveland Street 


Check-Test Your School’s Visual 


Education Program 


Is It Ready for Tomorrow? 


(Check Yes or No as you go. Then check your score.) 


. Do you own or have access to enough motion picture, slide, film- 


strip, and opaque projectors to fill your needs, considering the 
number of teachers and pupils in your school ? 


Do you have an adequate supply of spare projection lamps, ex- 
citer lamps, belts, fuses, projector oil, lens cleaning tissues, 
aperture brushes? 


Has your motion picture and other projection equipment been 
inspected by a factory-authorized service station recently? Have 
all needed repairs been made, and is it in A-1 operating condition 
NOW? 


Do you have at least four efficient student operators (not in the 
same class) for each projector owned? 


Is it easy for every teacher to get equipment, operator, and proper 
material when needed? 


Are you equipped with the best motion picture, slide, filmstrip, 
and opaque projectors? 


Are your filmstrip, slide, and opaque projectors in good condi- 
tion, and thoroughly cleaned ? 


Do you have enough projection stands that are sturdy, and the 
right height? 


Do you own enough good screens of the right size and type, so 
that all projectors can be used during the same period if desired? 


Are your screens in good condition? If not, have you seen Mo- 
tion Picture Supply Company about getting the mechanical parts 
repaired and new fabrics installed ? 


Do you have an active audio-visual chairman and committee? 
If so, are they responsible for equipment being kept in good con- 
dition and for scheduling operators, equipment, and film ma- 
terials? 


Do you devote as much time, thought, and money to your visual 
education program as to your other activities? 


Has the “audio” part of your visual education program been ex- 
tended to include microphone, record-players, recorders? 


Have you saved TIME & MONEY by mailing your booking 
request for Films Incorporated features to us early? 


YOUR SCORE: If you checked “yes” 12 times or more, you 
are a leader! 


8 to 12 times—average to good! 
Below 8—It’s time to ACT! 
Write or Call Immediately 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Authorized Bell & Howell Service Station 


Telephone 6-5403 


Yes 
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O 


Sc a 


Richmond 21, Virginia 


No 
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for classroom teachers and super- 
visors interested in studying methods 
applicable to general speech improve- 
ment in the classroom and correction 
of speech defects. 

Some 20 scholarships of $100 each 
have been provided by the Virginia 
Society for Crippled Children in rec- 
ognition of the need for trained per- 
sonnel to help speech-handicapped 
children in all parts of this State. Ap- 
plications for these scholarships are 
now being accepted by the chairman 
of the School for Speech and Drama, 
Professor Russell H. Wagner. Appli- 
cations should be accompanied by 
transcripts of previous college work, a 
description of the teaching experience 
and qualifications of the applicant, 
and letters of recommendation from 
the superintendent, supervisor, and 
principal under whom the applicant 
now is employed. 


Childhood Education Conference 

The 1948 Annual Study Confer- 
ence of the Association for Childhood 
Education, a professional organization 
of teachers of children, will be held 
in St. Louis, Missouri, April 19 to 23. 
The theme of the conference will be, 
“Democratic Education—the Hope of 
the World.” Further information 
about the meeting may be had by writ- 
ing Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secre- 
tary, ACE, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





We Take a Bow 

Blushing with pride, we re- 
port that the Virginia Journal 
of Education was selected as the 
November Journal of the 
Month among all the Staté edu- 
cation journals of the country! 
This orchid was pinned on us 
by Rural Editorial Service in the 
recent issue of their “State Jour- 
nal Parade”, a monthly once- 
over of State teachers magazines. 

Commenting on the Journal 
of the Month, the “Parade” has 
this to say: “Virginia Journal of 
Education (November) — We 
like the way in which the cover 
is tied in with the contents 
through the illustration and the 
mentioned features in this is- 
sue, the good illustrations for the 
leading articles, the layout for 
‘Too Tall to Measure’, the wide 
variety of appeal, its generally 
sound typographical treatment.” 
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@ Teacher’s got a problem in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. 
It’s the enormously difficult one of 
making ends meet. 

America’s railroads can appreciate 
all too well how hard it is to make 
ends meet when income is out of 
balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and 
payroll taxes, and the prices of ma- 


terials and fuel, have gone up more 
than 75%. 

Freight rates have had to be in- 
creased—but even so, the increase in 
rates is only about half as much as 
the rise in the costs which railroads 
must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a 
real interest in keeping the railroads 


physically and financially strong and 
sound. For railroads not only move 
the vast bulk of the nation’s traffic 
in peace and in war — they vitally 
affect the welfare of communities all 
over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone — to 
take just one example — are enough 
to pay all the costs of keeping a mil- 


lion children in school every year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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NORCOR 
Deluxe Movable Chair Desk 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


111 East Main Street 








There is No Substitute for Steel 


sizes. 


Phone 7-7484 


Tried and Proven by Years of Use— 
In Schools All Over Virginia— 


And Available, Too, for Your School. 


We are making deliveries within 30 days or less of all 
Place your order, and avoid disappointment, for 
delivery takes longer during the summer. 
phone us—we will be glad to show you this desk, and 


our many other School Equipment values. 


Write or 


Richmond 19, Virginia 











Elementary Principals 
(Continued from page 289) 
using the services of special teach- 
ers, such as band, art, and music, 
were made during the summer. 
The preparation of all necessary 
forms for use in the effective op- 
eration of the school program was 
completed prior to the opening of 
school. Planning*conferences were 
held with the supervisor, director 
of instruction, visiting teacher, and 
other professional workers who 
had some responsibility for the 

school program. 

Many principals took this op- 
portunity to make a detailed study 
of school drop-outs, over-ageness, 
and the cumulative records of 
pupils with peculiar difficulties in 
order to be in a better position to 
lead their faculties in the study of 
these particular problems during 








Conducted Summer Tours 


Cuba — Mexico — Canada 
Washington — New York — Niagara 


Organizers Wanted—Ask for Folder. 
JAS. A. DASHER, VALDOSTA, GA. 
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the coming winter term. 


Summer Program Evaluated 

Principals themselves feel that 
summer employment has enabled 
them to render better professional 
services to their schools and com- 
munities. A sampling of these com- 
ments gives an idea of their en- 
thusiasm and the values they see 
in the program. 

‘The principal was able to help 
some children work out personal 
problems which had hindered their 
school work.” 

“A more efficient daily schedule 
has resulted from plans incorporat- 
ing suggestions of teachers—also 
an improved lunch room pro- 
gram.” 

“Our summer recreational pro- 
gram has been extended to a year 
round program.” 

“Better community-school rela- 
tionships are already in evidence.”’ 

“A quicker and more satisfac- 
tory adjustment to school life has 
been made by those children enter- 
ing for the first time, due to pre- 
school visits, both within the 
school and through direct contact 
of the principal with the child in 


his home.” 


‘Due to the mutual understand- 
ing of the needs of special children 
on the part of the principal and 
her teachers, a greater interest has 
been shown in the individual child 
and his needs; consequently, a 
greater effort on the part of the 
teacher to follow up the summer 
visits of the principal has resulted. 
Within the four weeks of the cur- 
rent school term contacts between 
teachers and patrons have outnum- 
bered those made during the entire 
1946-47 session.” 

‘The summer’s work was a 
very worthwhile experience for me. 
Many of the tasks accomplished 
were those which I had wanted 
and needed to do for a long time 
but never seemed to find an ‘un- 
interrupted’ opportunity.” 

Judging from the types of ac- 
tivities in which elementary prin- 
cipals engaged and their enthusi- 
asm for the program, it appears 
that the children and the commu- 
nities as a whole will have better 
educational opportunities as a re- 
sult of the twelve months’ em- 
ployment of elementary principals. 
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as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined 


Realizing and appreciating the re- 
sponsibility which the American 
teacher holds in the molding of 
our country’s progress, we, as the 
foremost department store in 
Western Virginia, are also keenly 
aware of our responsibility to you, 
these educators. We pay tribute 
to you and we pledge our support, 
promising to serve your needs 
always in the same manner which 
for over half a century has made 
us a shopping tradition. 


Hoinonions, 
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“Living Laboratory” 


(Continued from page 291) 


the restoration of Williamsburg 
towards its asserted goal ‘“That the 
Future May Learn From the Past.”’ 

As: a result of this aim, school 
children who visit Williamsburg 
are indelibly impressed with the 
facts of history and their elders 
gain an understanding of their 
heritage. They can see the historic 
Capitol rebuilt on the ancient 
foundations where George Wash- 
ington was thanked for his patri- 
otic services in the French and 


Indian War and where Patrick 
Henry dared to speak out in defense 
of freedom. 

A few steps from the Capitol 
on Duke of Gloucester Street is 
the reconstructed Raleigh Tavern, 
one of the most important hos- 
telries of colonial days. Here the 
Burgesses met after they had been 
locked out of their Capitol by an 
irate Governor. Nearby the Capi- 
tol also is the “Publick Gaol,” 
once called ‘‘a strong sweet Pris- 











FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS KNOW HOW TO SHARE 
That’s true for children with a new toy — and for grown-ups on a 
telephone party line. Whenever you call on a party line, use the 


telephone sharingly. Keep conversations brief . 


between calls ... 


.. allow an interval 


be willing to give up the line in an emergency. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia. 
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perience. 


$2,200 — Minimum Salary — $2,200 

Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 

Most positions are permanent with — a \ eee | 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. 

COLORADO BLDG.—I4th & G, N. w WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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on,” complete with stocks and pil- 
lory in which minor criminals 
were locked up to receive the taunts 
of small boys and occasionally 
have overripe fruit thrown at 
them. The Governor’s Palace re- 
minds the visitor of the power and 
wealth of 18th century Britain as 
exemplified in the elegantly fur- 
nished home of the king's repre- 
sentative in the Virginia Colony. 
The mansion with its extensive 
gardens has been meticulously re- 
constructed just as it was when 
Virginia was ruled by a king. 

Other historic restorations in- 
clude such famous buildings as the 
Wren Building of the College of 
William and Mary, oldest college 
building standing in America; the 
octagonal Powder Magazine where 
weapons were stored two centuries 
ago: the George Wythe House, 
home of Thomas Jefferson's law 
professor and Washington’s head- 
quarters during part of the Revo- 
lutionary War; and various craft 
shops scattered throughout the re- 
stored area where costumed work- 
men ply the hand trades of the 
1700's. 


Past Comes Alive 


The silent drama of restored 
Williamsburg has been augmented 
during the summer with new ex- 
citing lessons in history through 
the presentation of Paul Green’s 
symphonic drama ‘““The Common 
Glory’’ at the large open-air am- 
phitheater bordering on a lake at 
the edge of Williamsburg. Hun- 
dreds of students have been seeing 
the production as guests of local 
banks throughout the State. 

Educators are enthusiastic in 
their use and approval of the re- 
stored city as an educational medi- 
um. They have found that young- 
sters look upon it as a magic land 
where the past comes alive, and 
where dates and facts of America’s 
beginnings are easily remembered 
when coupled with a mental pic- 
ture of the life of America’s found- 
ers. 





Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all 
departments. Unlimited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. (White teachers 
only. ) 


HUFF TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N.A.T.A. 
33 years superior placement service. 
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are using the 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-Year 
& Appliance Replacement Plan 





They like it because of: Economy ... It means new appliances each 
year for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. Simplicity... 
a complete assortment of major appliances is available on one contract, 
from one source. Quality... Westinghouse means appliances of proved 
quality, built to take the hard service school classes demand. Teaching 
convenience . . . the Westinghouse plan includes practical teaching 


aids for classroom use. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


NORFOLK, RICHMOND, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


7FL-4128 
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SECOND READER 


NEW OR Jong BOOKS 


— new basic primer, first reader, 


BASIC L 
FIRST READER §& BASIC BASIC , 
THIRD READER 


second reader, third reader 


LAST YEAR—top news in reading was the publication of The New Alice and Jerry 
Reading Readiness and Preprimer Program. ; 
THIS YEAR—headlining the news again is the publication of The New Alice and 
Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading! co 
e 







The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps interest high and sight 
vocabulary low. Triple Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one 
for the average, one for the immature groups. Vocabulary Work- { 
books—additional seatwork lessons for the immature group. Text- 
films correlated with the texts, a visual tool which help to teach ( 
reading skills. Big Pictures—for use 4a the first preprimer, a 
i n Wall Chart. 
enables teachers to build any story o es 


Write us today for complete information. 


Representative: SCOTT NOBLIN, R.F.D. 3, Charlottesville, Va. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, I}linois 131 E. 23rd Street, New York City 10 











Teachers Learn 


(Continued from page 297) 
example, more and more we see 
the value in having schools send 
young people to camps for oppor- 
tunities for informal social expe- 
riences, instruction in health, na- 
ture study, and other types of out- 
door experience not easily made 
available in the more formal school 
setting. If teachers are to see how 
to use camps for important educa- 
tional purposes, they themselves 
need camp experiences.”’ 

Mr. Tyler proposes that the 
modern school plan _ short-term 
camp opportunities for teachers. 
“A camp might be one place for 
summer workshops for the in- 
service training of teachers.” 

Teachers can learn much, also, 
in an “instructional materials 
workroom" where audio-visual 
aids can be explored under proper 
guidance. 


Time for Rest and for Art 


Teacher hygiene is a concern of 
the modern school, too. To ease 
the strain of teaching, Mr. Tyler 
thinks schools should try to alter- 
nate intensive work with leisurely 
activity, provide pleasant cafeterias 
and quiet restrooms, and give 
teachers a chance for personal de- 
velopment in the arts and crafts. 

He points out that teachers’ lack 
of experience in arts and crafts 
“limits their use of such media of 
communication and expression in 
their work with children, and it 
also prevents them from using the 
arts as an important means of 
gaining increased emotional inte- 
gration.’ Modern schools, there- 
fore, will provide rooms where 
teachers can paint, write, do craft 
work, and study and enjoy music. 


And Social Edueation 


A good educational program for 
teachers will also permit them to 
take part in social education pro- 
grams for adults. ‘““The education 
of teachers in service includes not 
only their professional and per- 
sonal development but also their 
development as citizens,’’ Mr. Ty- 
ler says. They share the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship with the 
other members of their community 
and with them need to study and 
discuss critical issues. 
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Why did Aunt Hallie wrap the ice in paper? 


It made the ice melt slower, so she 
figured she’d save money. 

You don’t see today’s Aunt Hallie 
rustling around trying to turn off her 
electric refrigerator. Housekeeping 
economy is just as. important, but 
there’s a difference . . . 

It costs so very little to run a refriger- 
ator with electricity! For an average 
family—less than a nickel a day. 


You’ve helped make electricity so 
low in price by using it for more and 
more jobs. And the sound, business 
methods of the electric companies 
have made it more and more of a bar- 
gain, in spite of the rising costs of 
making and delivering electricity. 

Today, the average family still gets 
twice as much electricity for its money 
as it did just twenty years ago! 


Listen to the Electric Hour—Tue Hour 
or CHarM. Sunday Afternoons CBS 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Spanish Workshop 


(Continued from page 294) 


with a baffled, rather hopeless ex- 
pression were bright, interested 
and takiag notes with the rest be- 
fore the third week. Everywhere, 
in bed and bath, in street or col- 
lege, in public or in private they 
spoke Spanish. Two girls who 
had week-ended at home, arriving 
back at Farmville at two a.m., 
tiptoed down the hall whispering 
in Spanish. And the funny thing 
is that those who attended the 





JOY OF MODELING 


All Gold Medal art products are a joy 
to use—Clayola especially, because this 
modeling material is instantly ready 
to shape itself into absorbing objects 
that are useful or decorative, or dram- 
atize a correlating study. No prelim- 
inary kneading, rolling or squeezing, 
and no subsequent firing are necessary. 
Waterproof, stainless and harmless, 
Clayola is permanently plastic and 
may be used over and over again. 
Available in sets of quarter-pound 
pieces in solid or assorted color, or in 
bricks of 1 or 5 pounds. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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VEA automatically addressed each 
other in the same language. There 
is no doubt that it carried over! 

Of the Spanish Workshop as a 
whole, I have but one criticism. 
It is too short. What with semi- 
nar meeting every day and the long 
lists of words to be memorized, 
there is simply no time for indi- 
vidual or independent reading and 
study. The Workshop should run 
for six weeks. 


Personalities Add to Spirit 

It is impossible to give impres- 
sions of such an enterprise as this 
without at least sketching in the 
personalities that make it possible. 

The mainspring and moving 
spirit of the organization is Doc- 
tor Mangiafico, a man of immense 
driving power, a human dynamo 
of great charm and good humor, 
who with a twinkle in his eye, ac- 
complishes, expects, and gets mira- 
cles. ‘The amount of work done 
by him and by us is incredible. 

Mr. Garcia, a Cuban, is soft- 
spoken, slow, easy - going, and 
most amiable. He, too, did an 
astonishing amount of work. 

Mr. Mercado, the Bolivian, is a 
man of tremendous energy. He is 
never still—he gave interesting lec- 
tures on his country and, having a 
good tenor voice, led the singing. 

Sefiorita Ortega y Gasset, since 
married, is a lovely, attractive girl 
who made the classes in conversa- 
tion a pleasure. 

Miss Barksdale, while not on 
the faculty, acted as catalyst. With 
her delightful personality and gen- 
uine friendliness, she kept us all 
at ease and happy. 

Tribute and thanks most cer- 
tainly are due to the Puertorri- 
guenas who so unselfishly gave 
their time and help to us all. They 
certainly helped to give the Work- 
shop the Latin - American atmos- 
phere. 

Last, but never to be forgotten, 
is the vision of our Nick, striding, 
floating, running along, pencil be- 
hind ear, coca-cola in hand, a fran- 
tic gleam in her eye. 

Ay, sefiores, those were good 
days. What friends we made; how 
hard we worked; and what a good 
time we had! 

















MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100.000 other terms 


OPI 


PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy 1s available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy Growts in Reap- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects 

OPI 


AMERICAN rvoftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850.000 new homes in 1948 

Oe 


GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks. apples, shells, ete. Now. 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 


Cuitp Sees It 
—_—— oor 


ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and noon- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States. 25.000 people earn livings by it 


OPP 


BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is again Chinese. 
Wor.p Neicusors Topay, a geography 
text-workbook for Grade 6, is replete 
with information on the world of 1948 


OPT 


LEAVE it to the ladies to do the really im- 

portant things. Not only do they make 

85% of all retail purchases, but also they 

contribute babies to the nation at the 

rate of more than five per minute 
PLS 


88.8% of all middle-class American 
urban homes have a acher 
Bible. Undoubtedly,a oo” @ “%e 
large percentage of 
those Bibles were pub- 
lished by Wrnston. 
one of the largest book 
and Bible houses in 
the world 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ge] te), bie) 
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Community Recreation 
(Continued from page 295) 
school was created to serve. 


Community Obligations 


Even apart from curricular con- 
siderations, schools are potentially 
centers of leisure time activity be- 
cause of their extensive plant and 
personnel resources that can be 
made available for community rec- 
reation uses. The school has a 
clear obligation to provide a gen- 
erous program of recreation as a 
part of the regular school program. 
When children are not using the 
equipment of the school, it is sound 
policy to make these facilities 
available for young people and for 
adults who are no longer enrolled 
in the schools. 

Constructed at public expense, 
schools have to a large extent the 
same facilities that are required for 
recreation—playgrounds, auditori- 
ums, gymnasiums, music and art 
rooms, shops, libraries, etc. They 
are usually centrally located in the 
community they serve. They have 
contact regularly with all the chil- 
dren and with more of the popula- 
tion than any other institution and 
they have the potential leadership 
required in a recreation program. 


A Challenge to Public Education 

More and more the public is 
coming to realize that leisure time 
in amounts never before available 
to most persons may become either 
a threat to our democracy or an 
opportunity for realizing its possi- 
bilities. More and more schools are 
coming to realize that provision 
for recreation in the school pro- 
gram is an opportunity for the 
school. Through the development 
of the school-community recrea- 
tion program, the school becomes 
a more integral part of the com- 
munity and becomes more effective 
in its community relationships. 
As indicated, among school per- 
sonnel there is found the highest 
type of leadership; however, it re- 
mains for the school to tap this 
almost unlimited reserve of talent 
by using such abilities for com- 
munity betterment. It should be 
further noted that the school-com- 
munity recreation program pro- 
vides a means for gainfully em- 
ploying teachers on an eleven- or 
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twelve-months basis. 

Recreation is a growing move- 
ment which has universal accept- 
ance. Because of this condition, it 
would be well for school people 
to realize its importance and be- 
come associated with the move- 
ment rather than to ignore it and 
to delegate the responsibility to 


others who in turn often utilize 
school leadership, school play- 
grounds, and school facilities to 
develop a program for the commu- 
nity. Fortunately, in Virginia more 
and more school systems are meet- 
ing the need in this field by pro- 
viding programs of recreation for 
the community. 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you 


helpful 





will find 


and interesting 











General projects that have proved suc- 
cessful in stepping up an attitude of real 
interest in the study of conservation 
for both elementary and high school 


students are along such lines as 


Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race 
Let’s Make an Aquarium 

Let’s Build a Garden 

Let’s Build a Schoolroom Greenhouse 
Let’s Make a Rock Collection 
Let’s Make a Nature Trail 

Let’s Keep a Daily Weather Chart 
Let’s Build a Terrarium 

Let’s Have a What is it? Club 


Source material in the various fields 
of conservation education may be had 
from federal and state levels as well as 
from private groups. A partial list of 
these is as follows: 


Federal Agencies: U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; National Park Service; U.S. 
Forest Service; Soils Conservation 
Service; all in Washington, D.C. 


State Agencies: Departments of Edu- 
cation, especially Wis. W. Va., ‘lenn., 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction. 


(Conservation 


education 


The subject of conservation is so vast 
that some of the following guideposts to 
projects and source material may be welcome 


Fla., Ga., Calif., Penn., Okla., Mich., 
Ind., Iowa, Mo., Ohio; Departments 
of Conservation and Agriculture; Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 


Private Groups: American Forestry 
Assoc., 17th St., WV ash., D.C; National 
Audubon Society, zo00 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C.; American Ornithologists’ 
Union, Pres. Hoyes Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., 
Ottawa, Cah.; Izaak Walton League 
of Am., 37 N. State St., Chicago, Ill.; 
National Wildlife Federation, 20 Spruce 
St., Boston, Mass.; Friends of the Land, 
1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


This information is from**The Teacher 
Looks at Conservation” (out of print), 
issued by the Ohio Div. of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources, and State 
Department of Education. If further 
interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Friends of the Land, 


1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Adult Education 


(Continued from page 292) 


cooperate in setting up extension 
courses in the evening school pro- 
gram. Through the splended co- 
operation of the University of 
Virginia, there are five classes in 
progress on the college level. These 
classes consist of courses in ac- 
counting, history, German, and 
Spanish. Sixty-four persons com- 
pleted these classes in January. 
These classes are continuing dur- 
ing the present semester with a 
number of new subjects offered. 


Schoolfield is justly proud of its 
evening school program and its 
accomplishments. Only through 
the combined effort of the schools 
and mill management could this 
program succeed; the schools of- 
fering their know-how and facili- 
ties and the mill through their 
sympathetic attitude and encour- 
agement to their employees to raise 
their standards of knowledge in 
order to enjoy a more abundant 
life and view the world through 
new vistas. 











IN 
RICHMOND 


More people drink 
Richmond Dairy 
Milk than all 
others combined. 
There must be a 
reason, - 


and for the finest in 


ICE CREAM 
They prefer 


RICHMOND 
DAIRY 
and 
DoLLy MapIson 


ICE CREAM 























Progress Revealed in Survey by Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States Committee 
On Education 


A recently completed survey reveals the measure of progress made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and its Committee on Edu- 
cation in the field of American public school education improvement. In 
the past two years, the number of local chamber committees assigned to 
educational affairs has grown from 275 to 1,100—an increase of 300 per 
cent. 

Action for public school education improvement continues to be a major 
concern of the National Chamber. This interest is based not only on the 
American ideal of equal educational opportunities for all, but also on hard- 
headed business judgment. For studies have conclusively demonstrated 
that where educational levels are high, business levels are correspondingly 
high. 

Indeed, so broad in scope has been the research conducted by the na- 
tional committee to prove this conclusion, that indices range from quality 
of markets, retail sales, mental deficiencies and military rejections—to ex- 
penditures per pupil, teacher salaries and state allocations. 

To stimulate local action, the national committee has issued a number 
of reports—filmed and in print—which point up the problems, suggest 
action, and emphasize the practical need for such action. 


A pamphlet and a slide film, both entitled “Education—an Investment 
in People” illustrate the results of the numerous surveys made these last 
two years. 

“Responsibility—the 4th ‘R’ in Education” is the title of another recent 
committee publication. This report stresses the need for strengthening 
state departments of education, and places the responsibility for such action 
squarely on the individual citizen and businessman. 


A new slide film, entitled “Money is not Enough”, not only depicts the 
co-relationship between indices of business welfare and educational levels, 
but also shows in detail how civic interest and responsibility can effect the 
fullest utilization of every dollar spent for education. 


The National Chamber’s interest in education has been carried person- 
ally to hundreds of audiences throughout the country in the past year, by 
the Chamber’s field staff, and by members of the Chamber’s committee 
on education. These meetings will continue to be a major activity of the 
committee in the coming months. They should serve to heighten the in- 
terest of additional thousands of businessmen in accepting personal respon- 
sibility for the improvement of the schools in the community in which 
they live. 

Thomas C. Boushall, President, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, and 
Clem D. Johnston, President, Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roanoke, are 
members of this committee. 














Spring Is Just Around The Corner 
Has Your Stage The ‘‘New Look?’’ 


A Mastercraft Installation 
Will Always Make You Proud 


National School Supply Co., Inc. 


202 E. CARY ST. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Complete 
Printing and Binding 


Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-0356 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. | 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, -t 
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EXPERIENCE 
SECURITY 


Have never been more important! 


For twenty-five years Washington National 
has served the teaching profession by writing 
Teachers’ Group Insurance Plans—tailor-made 
to fit the needs of teachers. 


Today more than 1,000 teacher organizations 
sponsor Washington National Group Plans as 
official welfare projects. 


| 
There must be a reason! 
| 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
(Executive Offices: Evanston, Ill.) 
R. W. Raymond, Group Supervisor 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade, 


STABILITY 


Richmond, Va. 











YOUR VEA AT WORK 





Board of Directors Meet 
At a joint meeting of the VEA 
Board of Directors and the Legislative 
Committee on January 20 at the VEA 
Headquarters office in Richmond, the 

following business was transacted: 
1) Legislative Situation. Discussed 
and adopted statement prepared 


by the Legislative Committee, 
after studying the Governor’s 


budgetary message and the report 
of the McCue Committee. (This 
statement appeared in the Febru- 
ary editorial of the Virginia Jour- 
nal.) 

2) Leadership Conference. Proposed 

conference for local 
presidents, similar to the one at 
Farmville last August, provided 
there were sufficient funds after 
the meeting of the Legislature. 

3) Negro NEA Representation. 
Agreed to reassign one of the dele- 
gates assigned to the VEA by the 
NEA to the Virginia Teachers As- 
sociation, for this year’s meeting; 
it was further decided that after 
this year to grant a proportionate 
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a summer 


number of representatives based 
on the number of Negro NEA 
members in the State, when this 
number has been ascertained. 

4) Teacher Legislative Activities. 
Went on record as discouraging 
teachers from coming to Rich- 
mond to lobby for school bills 
and affirming the need for teach- 
ers to carry on activities in local 
communities, working through lay 
people. 

5) NEA Convention. Agreed to 
continue the practice of sending 
new Board members, not attend- 
ing before, and the Headquarters 
staff to the NEA Convention. 


Hampton Roads Regional Vis- 
iting Teacher Organization has pre- 
pared a complete program for 1947- 
48 covering bi-monthly meetings. 
Beginning in November, they met at 
the Norfolk City School Board Office 
on the 7th and discussed plans for the 
year, including an explanation of the 
Visiting Teacher Handbook. On Jan- 
uary 9 they met in Hampton, at 
the Willis-Symes-Eaton School, at 


which Orville W. Wake spoke on the 
“Relationship of Visiting Teachers to 
Superintendents.” R. J. Britton, Di- 
rector of Instruction, Elizabeth City 
County, also spoke on “Mental Hy- 
giene” and the group viewed the 
movie “Meet Your Mind.” ‘“Re- 
medial and Diagnostic Reading” was 
presented by Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, 
Director, Reading Clinic, University 
of Virginia, at the February 6 meet- 
ing in Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth. Child study was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Marie Alexander, Su- 
pervisor Elementary Education, Fliza- 
beth City County, on March 6 at 
Park View School, Warwick County; 
“Special Education Facilities Avail- 
able in Virginia” were also presented 
at this meeting by Jane Stoddard of 
the State Department of Education. 
At the final meeting, to be held on 
May 7 at the Norfolk City School 
Board office, a summary of the year’s 
work and plans for the new year 
will be made; Miss Linder Carter, psy- 
chologist, Mental Clinic, 
University Hospital, will also speak on 


“What the Clinic Offers Visiting 
Teachers.” At each meeting, there will 


Hygiene 


be special guests. 
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VEA Committees 


American Education Week Committee 


William E. Lloyd, Chairman, Richmond 
Mary Barbour, Arlington 

Mrs. Ruth Berry, Independence 

Dr. Walter Chinn, Hague 

Mrs. Louise Day Gibson, Covington 
Dr. C. Rudy Hamrick, Harrisonburg 
Mrs. Sarah Van Kyle, Hillsville 

Paul Skeen, Clintwood ; 

Edith L. Smith. Charlottesville 

Orville W. Wake, State Department 


Auditing Committee 


G. H. Reid, Chairman, Chesterfield 
Ray E. Reid, Blackstone 
Robert Temple Ryland, Farnham 


Budget Committee 


Charles L. Jennings, Chairman, Abingdon 
J. Irving Brooks, Highland Springs 
Clyde K. Holsinger, Henrico Court House 
Z. T. Kyle, State Department 


Mrs. Catherine J. Vannoy, Alexandria 


Citizenship Committee 

Dr. A. M. Jarman, Chairman, Charlottes- 
ville 

Mrs. Margaret Allen, Botetourt 
M. Leslie Carper, Martinsville 
Catherine Howell, Covington 
Edward Lambert, Norfolk 
Mrs. Rosa Loving, State Department 
Ethel H. Nash, Fredericksburg 
R. L. Rosenbaum, Clintwood 
James W. Smith, Ashland 


Constitution Committee 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Chairman, 
Charlottesville 
Foy E. DeHaven, Radford 
Erna Glascock, Whitmell 
Everett L. Motley, Danville 


Credentials Committee 
W. W. Rich, Jr., Chairman, Arlington 
‘Thelma Crenshaw, Chesterfield C. H. 
Roland W. Galvin, Richmond 


Federal Legislative Committee 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Chairman, Norfolk 
Alan L. Beamer, Alexandria 
Frank B. Cale, State Department 
Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, Hampton 
W. J. Cox, New Kent 
B. L. Dickinson, Marion 
Mrs. Leslie Fox Keyser, Front Royal 
Harold W. Ramsey, Rocky Mount 
William W. Savage, Farmville 
Mrs. George Schenk. Bedford 





for 1948---Named by President Kyle 


Legislative Committee 
+Z. T. Kyle, Chairman, State Department 
Randolph W. Church, Richmond 
*C. Alton Lindsay, Hampton 
John D. Meade, Petersburg 
Antoinette Pool, Norfolk 
*Claude M. Richmond, Arlington 


Necrology Committee 
Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, Norfolk 


New Virginia Committee 
Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Fred- 
ericksburg 
R. M. Buchanan, Marion 
Mrs. Mason Byrd, Charlottesville 
Roland W. Galvin, Richmond 
Logan Harding, Hopewell 
Holly Kinney, Winchester 
Louise Luxford, Princess Anne 
Dr. Charles F. Marsh, Williamsburg 
Mrs. Geraldine Van Lear, Staunton 
Alfred L. Wingo, State Department 
Consultants: 
Louise Bernard, State Department 
Rosemary McMillan, Richmond 


Professional Standards Committee 
Dr. George J. Oliver, Chairman, Wil- 
liamsburg 
Paul G. Cox, Galax 
Marguerite Erdman, Tappahannock 
Boyd J. Glick. Bridgewater 
Ruth Haverty. Smithfield 
Davis Y. Paschall, State Department 
R. Worth Peters, Manassas 
Joseph A. Schad, Blacksburg 
Lucy H. Sinclair. Newport News 
Mrs. W. B. Spong. Portsmouth 


Public Relations Committee 
Alonza B. Haga, Chairman, Craddock 
E. Taylor Batten, Holland 
Louise M. Bernard, State Department 
Ora Lee Cole, Charlottesville 
Dr. Fred Helsabeck. Lynchburg 
Walter L. Hodnett, Covington 
Blake T, Newton, Hague 
Mrs. N. B. Pfeiffer, Chase City 
Robert Wall, Luray 
Mrs. Margaret F. Winder, Bowling Green 


Resolutions Committee 
H. I. Willet, Chairman, Richmond 
Josephine Acton, Norfolk 
Mrs. Claire Crenshaw Hayes, Keysville 
James G. Scott, Petersburg 


Retirement Committee 


J. J. Brewbaker, Chairman, Norfolk 
Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond 


Dr. Fred Alexander, State Department 
Dr. Samuel P. Duke, Harrisonburg 

J. J. Fray, Rustburg 

D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 

Dr. Arthur L. Maiden, Arlington 
Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Lynchburg 


School Finance Committee 


H. K. Cassell, Chairman, Staunton 
T. C. Anderson, South Norfolk 
Mrs. F. C. Beverley, Whitmell 
Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond 
O. L. Emerick, Leesburg 

Mary Sue Fuller, Lebanon 

Paul Hounshell, Culpeper 

Dowell J. Howard, State Departmeat 
F. F. Jenkins, Franklin 

J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise 

Dr. Dabney S, Lancaster, Farmville 
L. H. McCue, Jr., Lynchburg 

T. J. McIlwaine, Farmville 

G. Tyler Miller, State Department 
James E. Old, Jr., Norfolk 
Leonard A. Starling, Keysville 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria 


Teacher Selection Commission 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Chaieman, 
Farmville 
Lloyd C. Bird, Chesterfield 
Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, Richmond 
J. S. Darling, Hampton 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Dinwiddie 
Dr. W. J. Gifford, Harrisonburg 
Annie M. Hancock, Lynchburg 
N. Celeste Jones, Richmond 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise 
G. Tyler Miller, State Department 
Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Radford 
Edgar G. Pruet, Alexandria 
George Scott Shackleford. Roanoke 
Mary Phlegar Smith, Hollins College 
H. I. Willet, Richmond 
E. F. Yates,- Powhatan 


Tenure Committee 
Katherine Amiss, Chairman. Salem 
E. Taylor Batten, Holland 
T. Marcus Gillespie, Bluefield 
J. Nelson Jester, Chincoteague 
Elsie A. Martin, Harrisonburg 
Dr. R. O. Nelson, Newport News 


Time and Place Committee 
Dr. Paul M. Munro, Chairman, Lynch- 
burg 
Mrs. Florence M. Lohmann, Richmoad 
W. R. Savage, Suffolk 
Anne Wrav. Richlands 


*Elected by Beard of Directors 








Richmond Elementary Teach- 
ers Association is conducting a se- 
ries of forum discussions, led by out- 
standing educators, on the second 
Monday of each month, January 
through April. In January Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins of Columbia Uni- 
versity spoke on “Democracy In Ger- 
many, If”, while in February “Vir- 
ginia’s Program of Elementary Edu- 
cation” was presented by Orville W. 
Wake of the State Department of 
Education. “Art In Education” was 
discussed by Dr. Marianna Jenkins, 
Curator of Education, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, at the March 
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forum. In April Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean, School of Education, New York 
University, will present “Building 
Unity Through Understanding.” 


Local Association Notes 


Buckingham County Education 
Association sponsored a citizens mass 
meeting at Central High School on 
December 15. Honorable Horace E. 
Edwards, Mayor of Richmond, spoke 
on the history of education in Vir- 
ginia and in Buckingham County. 
Prior to his address, Robert F. Wil- 
liams, VEA Executive Secretary, pre- 
sented the “Educational Situation in 





+Ex-officio 
Virginia Schools.” Senator Charles 
F. Moses reported on the recom- 


mendations of the Moses Commission. 
This rally to present the situation in 
education to the public was welll at- 
tended reports Mrs. R. S. Rainey, 
president of the Association. 
Danville Education Association 
had a social evening at Forest Club 
on December 3 with more tham 200 
attending. This fellowship program 
was to get the teachers of the various 
schools acquainted. Everett Modley, 
president of the Association, preseated 
Herbert Ellis and Virginia Easley, who 


served as master.and mistress of cere- 
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monies. Guests introduced included 
Superintendent and Mrs. G. L. H. 
Johnson, and Assistant Superintend- 
ent and Mrs. O. T. Bonner. Fay 
Luther headed the social committee for 
the program. 

Dickenson County Education As- 
sociation, under the leadership of its 
president, Paul W. Skeen, was the 
first “county association in the State 
to make a contribution to the Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund. 

Highland County Education As- 
sociation enjoyed a banquet at Mon- 
terey High School on December 10. 
Superintendent Frank P. Cline served 
as toastmaster and Christmas music 
and readings featured the program. 
Following the dinner, H. C. Luns- 
ford, Jr., president of the Association, 
presided at a business meeting. The 
VEA filmstrip on statistics in edu- 
cation was shown, with comments. 
by Seybert Beverage. 

Norfolk County Education As- 
sociation at its meeting on January 
19 at James Hurst School heard Dr. 
L. Thomas Hopkins, curriculum course 
head of Columbia University, speak 
on “Education and Experience.” A. 
B. Haga is president of this Associa- 
tion. 

Northampton County Education 
Association had E. L. Lamberth, prin- 
cipal of Granby High School, Nor- 
folk, as guest speaker at their meeting 
in Northampton High School on De- 
cember 5. Mr. Lamberth, who former- 
ly taught at Eastville High School, 
presented “Present-Day Problems in 
Education.” 
president of the Association, presided 
at the meeting. 








Miss Margaret C. Scott, | 


Radford Education Association | 
featured a Christmas program by high | 
school students at their meeting in the | 
Radford High School on December 


11. During the business session, Mary 


Ferrell discussed the food conserva- | 


tion program of the Citizens Food 


Committee. Reports were given by | 


W. B. Hatcher on letters .received in 
recommendation of the VEA legis- 
lative program. W. W. Robinson heads 
this Association. 

Rockbridge Education Association 
had its second meeting for the session 
at Ann Smith Academy in Lexington, 
November 13. Dan Burger, president, 
presented the program of the Virginia 
Education Association for the year. 
Reports on the VEA Convention were 
given by Mrs. Ethel Moore, D. L. 
Glick, Mrs. Evelyn Law, Cynthia 
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A Complete 
English Program 
for Grades 2-9 


ESSENTIALS OF 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


By Ferris and Keener 


English is the basic skill through which most 


other skills have expression. 
in English means higher achievement in reading, 


arithmetic, and the social studies, 


In ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENG- 
LISH pupils will find a thorough explanation 
of every principle introduced. Practice exercises, 
tests, and adequate reviews assure mastery. Well- 
balanced attack on oral and written expression 
and on technical grammar is maintained through- 


out the series. 


The use of ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH assures high achievement. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


High achievement 


221 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Fashion Headquarters for 
Tidemater’s Educators 


RICE’S 


fashion corner 


NorFo_k, VIRGINIA 








Knipp, Mrs. Evelyn McCorkle, and 
Mrs. Lucille Lukin. Committee chair- 
men also presented reports at this 
meeting. 

Rockingham County Education 
Association, presided over by Boyd 
Glick, president, met at Madison Col- 
lege, November 8. The group ap- 
proved objectives set up by the Execu- 
tive Committee and a new method of 
electing delegates to the VEA Con- 
vention. Superintendent J. C. ,Myers 


talked on the needs of education, fol- 
lowing which the film strip “Status of 
Public Education” was shown. 


Shenandoah County Education 
Association entertained approximately 
115 at its annual banquet on Decem- 
ber 9 at Edinburg Reformed Church. 
David Jones, president of the Associa- 
tion, presided and introduced the 
guest speaker, Katherine Hoyle, Field 
Director of the Virginia Education 
Association. 
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For Your Information 





Delta Kappa Gamma Educa- 
tor’s Award of one thousand dol- 
lars will be given to a woman, at 
the August National Convention, who 
has published a study which in the 
opinion of the Panel of Judges is the 
most significant contribution to edu- 
cation made by a woman in the years 
1946-1947-1948 (latest publication 
date, April 1, 1948). Recommenda- 
tions of works to be considered by 
the Panel of Judges may be made in 


a letter addressed to the Delta Kappa 
Gamma National Headquarters, 804 
Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas. 


U. S. Navy Recruiting Station 
at Richmond announces the following 
change in the Navy Recruiting Policy: 
After January 1, 1948, all High 
School Graduates who meet the physi- 
cal and mental requirements may se- 
lect the Service School of their choice 
prior to actual enlistment. Prior to 








Richmond 19, Va. 


Cafeteria - Kitchen - Dining Room 
and Room Service 
Equipment and Supplies 


THE STRAUS Co., INC. 


Phone 2-6536 


Also China e Glass Silver Cooking Utensils 
Janitor and Sanitary Supplies 


“From a Teaspoon to a Complete Installation” 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
WHO WILL CALL TO BE OF “SERVICE” 

















--=FRIDEN 
Climalté 


Qlubalore 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
The World’s Finest 
Calculating Machine 


Atlantic Life Building 








For a Demonstration on Your Own Work 
Telephone or Write Us Today 


F R I'D EN ele tag Me tint | 
IRVIN OWINGS, Manager 


Phone 2-3662 


Branch Offices Throughout the State of Virginia 


Clary 
Adding Machine 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
The World's Fastest 
Adding Machine 


Richmond, Va. 
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this change, a High School Graduate 
could enlist only for general service 
and had to compete for school vacan- 
cies while in Recruit Training. 


United Nations Education Cen- 
ter invites superintendents, libra- 
rians, and teachers to become 1948 
Associate Members. Five current fold- 
ers describing life in the various United 
Nations will be sent each month. 
During one year there will be 55 fold- 
ers as well as several information charts 
dealing with political and social de- 
velopments and the languages used 
in these nations. Annual dues of 
$6.00 should be sent to the Center, 
334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Rights, Responsibilities, and 
Relationships of Labor, Capital, 
Management”, by Daniel P. Loomis, 
contains debate material on this sub- 


ject and copies are available without 


charge either through the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Il- 


| linois, or the Association of Ameri- 
| can Railroads, Transportation Build- 
| ing, Washington 6, D. C. 


“Food and Nutrition”, a film- 
strip series and a slide set, both in 
natural color, are available from the 
Audio-Visual Division of Popular Sci- 


ence Publishing Company, 353 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
When You Grow Older. Plan- 


ning to retire at 65? You'll probably 
feel better, be happier and live longer 


_if you continue some kind of work 


long after you are eligible for retire- 
ment, say George Lawton and Maxweil 
S. Stewart, authors of When You 
Grow Older, new Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet published by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 


| New York City. (25 cent pamphlet.) 


While work should be cut down 


| gradually, people need purposeful ac- 


tivity as long as they live for their 
physical and mental health, say the 
authors. 

“Many older persons seem to be con- 
vinced that the problem of old age is 
chiefly a money problem. For those 


| who are unable to work, or unable to 
| find jobs, financial security may seem 


| all-important. 


But it is not as im- 
the pamphlet au- 
Because a pension 


> 


portant as it seems, 
thors point out. 


| does not and cannot guarantee a per- 


son social and recreational activities, 
the pamphlet stresses the importance 
of avocations, hobbies, and off the job 
activities. 
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“And Proudly Serve ... as 
a Principal”, an attractive booklet 
on the role and status of elementary 
school principalship and its rightful 
lace as a post of educational leader- . ¢ 
ship, was prepared by the Department The Shopping Center of Fashion 
of Elementary School Principals. Copies ; 
may be obtained from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., throughout the South 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

“Discussion and Current Af- 
fairs: What is a Practical Program 
for Teaching Current Affairs in Sec- 
condary Schools?” presents practical 
ideas for discussion on current prob- 
lems which will help educators plan 
for a more effective citizenship pro- 
gram. Single copies are free upon re- 
quest from the Junior Town Meeting 


League, 400 South Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


The Home of Better Values 






DEPT. 


McCook, Nebraska, published by Altavista Luray 
the National Commission for the De- Bedford Lynchburg 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- : . 7 
tion of the NEA, describes some ef- Charlottesville Martinsville 
fects of undemocratic school admin- Chatham Newport News 
istration in a small community. This 
report is based on an _ investigation Christiansburg Orange 
made by the commission at the request ! 
of the McCook School Board and an Clifton Forge Portsmouth 
independent committee of represen- Chase City Radford 
tative citizens. Copies may be ob- ; 
tained from the “Jational Education Covington South Boston 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- Ss 

, . taunton 

ington 6, D. C. Culpeper 

Nineteen Overseas Fellowships Emporia Suffolk 
Awarded by Rotary International. ; Vi : 
To enable outstanding graduate stu- Farmville ictoria 
dents from Belgium, China, England, Franklin Waynesboro 
France, Mexico, Palestine and _ the 
U.S.A. to study abroad during the Hampton Winchester 
present school year, 19 Rotary Fellow- F . 
ships, with stipends ranging from Lawrenceville Wytheville 


$1,800 to $2,900, have been awarded 
by Rotary International, world-wide 
service organization. 

These Rotary Fellowships have been 
created as a contribution to enlarging 
the opportunities of the potential lead- 


ers of tomorrow to serve humanity. FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
Worldwide in scope and unlimited in 

possibilities, the fellowships are unique FOR YOUR 

in that the students—whether they are CAFETERIA - KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


studying in Czechoslovakia or China, 


» Switzerland or Argensina, in the | WZE KIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


U.S.A. or Canada, in Chile or France, 
in England or Scotland or Syria—will 














1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 





be greatly aided by the Rotarians in RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
those countries. Thus they will have “VISIT” 

incomparable opportunities to visit in Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
private homes and to learn at first hand Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
something of the economic, political ‘ 


and social life, and in this way to know | “FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT us” 


the peoples of these countries. 
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MONTALDO’S 


PRESENTS 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST AND MOST 


EXCITING 


Spring Collections 


WE HAVE EVER SHOWN 
AND 
CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO COME 
IN AND CHOOSE YOUR SPRING 
WARDROBE WHILE OUR SELECTION 
OF IMPORTANT CLOTHES IS 


COMPLETE 





























BANKING SERVICE FOR 
ALL RICHMOND 


In three convenient places in Rich- 
mond, the First and Merchants 
National Bank has offices for the 
transaction of all bank business. At 
none of them is there any difficulty 
in parking. Use the one that is most 
convenient for you. 


MAIN OFFICE 
Ninth and Main Streets 


BROAD STREET BRANCH 
2509 West Broad Street 
Opposite Broad Street Station 


HIGHLAND PARK BRANCH 
1307 East Brookland Park Boulevard 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., H. Hiter Harris, 
Chairman of the Board President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














——Al Success Story for 1948 —— 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
by 


McConathy - Morgan - Mursell - Bartholomew 
Bray - Miessner - Birge 


have been officially adopted or listed in the 
following states, and are in use in hundreds of 
independent school systems from coast to coast: 


Alabama Supplementary 1-6 
Florida Basal 1-4 
Idaho Multiple basal 1-6 
Indiana Multiple basal 1-6 
Kansas Basal 1-6 
Kentucky Basal 1-3 
Louisiana Multiple basal 2-6 
Montana Listing 1-6 
New Mexico Supplementary 1-6 
Oklahoma Multiple basal 1-6 
Tennessee Multiple listing 1-6 
Texas Basal 4-6 
Utah Multiple basal 1-6 


Representative in Virginia: 


GEORGE G. ANDERTON 
Saluda, Virginia 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ane You 


MOGENIZ 
VITAMIN “D” 
MILK 
ROANOKE'S 


MOST MODERN DAIRY 
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Spring Time Is Testing Time..... 


See the new FORMS R & S 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


For continuous and comprehensive cover- 


Intelligence Tests 





Pintner General Ability Tests 


Verbal and Non Verbal 


Otis Quick-Scoring Tests of 


age at every class level. Standardized on 


the largest number of elementary school 


Ability 


children ever tested in a single program. 


Just off press 


MANUAL FOR INTERPRETING 


Concrete suggestions for use of the 
Metropolitan tests and details of their 


construction. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York 


Mental Abilities 


Terman-McNemar Test of Mental 


Reading Tests 





Durrell Reading Capacity and 


Sangren-Woody Reading Test 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Achievement Tests 


lowa Silent Reading Tests— 
Elementary and Advanced 


Grades 4-12 
Grades 1-12 
Grades 7-12 
Grades 3-6 
Grades 4-12 
Grades 4-8 


Represented by C. G. BAILEY 
Box 170, Richmond 











Glances_ at New Books 


by Phyllis GC. Brown 


Laboratory Chemistry, by Wirt1aM E. 
Price. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Kraft. 133 pages. $.92. 

Forty-eight experiments are in- 
cluded in this laboratory manual for 
high school chemistry classes. These 
are arranged in an efficient teaching 
order. Directions are easy to follow 
without any time-wasting interpreta- 
tions by the teacher. 


Self-Help Geometry Workbook, by H. 
D. Wette, F. B. KNIGHT, and 
L. S. Wacker. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, New York 10, N. 
Y. 84 pages. $.72._ 

This workbook has been constructed 
to help the pupil gain a more thorough 
and complete mastery of plane geome- 
try. It contains thirty-four mixed 
fundamental drills and tests planned 
to show what the student knows and 
what he has forgotten and discussion 
units which cover the more trouble- 
some topics in the drills. 


Molly, Pete and Ginger; Teachers 
Guide for Molly, Pete and Gin- 
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ger; Do and Learn, by Paut 
Witty and EstHer Puiturs. D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston 
16, Mass. 


Thirteen delightful little tales about 
two active children and their mis- 
chievous puppy are told in 60 different 
words, including two sound words, 
and are beautifully illustrated in full 
color. 72 pages. $.40. 

The Teachers Guide for this pre- 
primer includes a brief review of the 
general principles of teaching, but its 
chief emphasis is upon specific pro- 
cedures for developing every page in 
Molly, Pete and Ginger. 129 pages. 
$.60. 


The Practice Book, Do and Learn 


to accompany Molly, Pete, and Gin- 
ger, is organized in five sections with 
93 pages of exercises closely corre- 
lated with the stories. There are ex- 
ercises to build sight vocabulary, to 
clarify and enrich word meanings, to 
bring out the sequence and relation- 
ship of ideas, and to increase compre- 
hension. 96 pages. $.36. 





The Lands of Middle America, by C. 
E,. CasTANEDA, ELEANOR C, DeE- 
LANDY, PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, 
and W. W. Cuarters. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. 
Y. 383 pages. 

The stories in this book tell about 
the people of Middle America—Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the West 
Indies. Likenesses and differences in 
ways of living are interestingly re- 
lated and give the boys and girls a 
better understanding of other Ameri- 
cans who live south of us. 

Our Neighbors Series: Grade Ul, Our 
Neighbors at Home; Grade IV, 
Neighbors Around the World, by 
J. Russert SmiTH and Frank E. 
SORENSON. The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
Grade III, 256 pages, $1.92; Grade 
IV, 320 pages, $2.16. 

A combination of solid geographic 
content and attractive, functional il- 
lustrations, Grade III depicts eleven 
types of communities and shows the 
way of life in each. Grade IV offers 
a new type of “strip” development 
which brings home the important con- 
cept that strips and areas around the 
world—both north and south of the 
Equator—are similar in many respects. 
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. HEATH’S NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS SERIES 
on the Virginia Public School Library List 


*Children of Mexico (Hogner) *Holiday in Alaska (Savage) 
*Ootah and His Puppy (Peary) *Up Canada Way (Dickson) 
*Letters from Guatemala (Goetz) | *Riches of South America (Von Hagen) 

*Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle (Williams) *Riches of Central America (Von Hagen) 
*Around the Caribbean *Work and Play in the Philippines 
(Burglon, Glazer, Phillips) (Acacio, Galang, Martinez, Makiling, Santos) 
*Sky High in Bolivia (Adams) *Boys of the Andes (Desmond, Malkus, Wood) 
*Exploring the Jungle (Waldeck) *Around the Year in Iceland (Yates) 
*Children of the Sun in Hawaii (Li Ling-Ai) *Pioneers of Puerto Rico (Lee) 
*Rico, The Young Rancher (Fleming) *Along the Inca Highway (Malkus) 
*The Gaucho’s Daughter (Pollock) Six Great Men of Brazil (Kelsey) 


*On the “List of Books Suggested for First Purchase for Virginia Elementary Schools”’ 


Most of these books are listed in Wilson’s “Children’s Catalog and Supplements” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 











: A deckeiaae holies 


180 Varick Street New York City 14 
WS NX WSN, <\ t i ing elements are wee sei on 
NSIS EWSYGGGB,_ FFs the two figures. Effective for 


~ 


vocational counsellors, deans and 
for the Aski ng teachers of business subjects for 
A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- use with two special leaflets 


room Helps Available from Virginia available for distribution. 
Journal’s Advertisers 


38b. ‘48 Great Aids for Teacher and 
Pupil.” A classified list and a 
brief synopsis of the films made 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films in 1947. 

39b. New Grooming for the Job 
Charts. One shows a young 
woman and the other a young 
man attractively groomed for 
business. All the basic groom- 


a a ene a alee EN ae ee ny ; d Fae 
USE THIS COUPON | struction an operation; igh- 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. way trafic hazards, training 

| 307 N. Michigan Avenue suggestions for pupils and or- 


Chicago 1, Illinois dee f 1b 
- Please have sent to me the items ganization of a pupil Dus pa- 
trol. Excellent to put into the 
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40a. Railroads at Work is a picture 
book of the American railroads 
in action. 56 different types of 
work are illustrated with a brief 
story about each type. Copies 
for each member of the class 
will be furnished if quantity is 
indicated. 

42b. ‘6 Steps to Safety” pictures all 
the factors involved in safe pupil 
transportation, school bus con- 
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Maximum 
Teaching 


Value 
with 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 


Biology Models and Charts 
Experienced buyers of such materials know 
of the accurate and painstaking work 
that marks “D-G” productions. 


Human Anatomy Models—Torso, eye, ear 


, 


skin and many others. 


Biology Models—Generalized dicot flower, 
mitosis and other botany and zoology 


models, 


Y700 Generalized Dicot Flower Model. 
One of our basic models for biology. 





Y1006 Portable Anatomical Model [nit 
for health, hygiene and biology classes. 


General Biology Charts—A set of 28 containing material for a 


comprehensive course in general biology, zoology, botany. 


Winslow Health and Hygiene Charts—A series of 18 containing 


anatomical drawings with many supplementary illustrations. 


Dodson Bird and Nature Study Charts—27 charts and illustrated 
cover showing 406 illustrations of birds, animals, insects, moths, 


butterflies, fruits and nuts, plants and minerals, 


Write for our Biology Catalog 23BV—T his catalog lists an ex- 


tensive collection of teaching materials for the biology teacher. 


Published by 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 





Distributed in Virginia by 


J. H. PENCE CO. 


Box 863—Roanoke Box 1177—Richmond 
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| Me INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE 
PLAIN : NGLISH 
ENGLISH EXERCISES / 


SELF CORRECTING LABORATORY METHOD 





Plain English 


HANDBOOK 





ENGLISH — GRADES 9-12 

—a systematic teaching, test- 
ing, and self-checking program 
correlating all the essential 
phases of a thorough English 
course for high school students 








ENGLISH — 

GRADES 7-12 
—provides direct, 
simple explanations 
of the fundamentals 
and mechanics of cor- 
rect grammar 


ENGLISH — GRADES 7-12 

—a self-correcting program for 
the complete mastery of the 
fundamentals of correct gram- 
mar and good English usage — 
keyed to Plain English Handbook 


ENGLISH — GRADES 2-6 

— meets each pupil's individual 
needs with an interesting and 
systematic program of corrective 
exercises— emphasizes the fun- 
damentals of correct grammar 


Growing Up 
With Numbers 


4 
a 
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ARITHMETIC — GRADES 1-6 SHELTON ~ TATE “ Cah 


—pbuilds pupil confidence 
through meaningful understand- 
ing of fundamental concepts 
and basic processes — parallels 








SPELLING ——- GRADES 1-6 PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 


familiar everyday experiences 


— based on the pupil's writing 
needs as determined by the 
Rinsland study — complete spell- 
ing course and supplementary 
writing program for each grade 


— develop power and speed in 
reading through the mastery of 
phonetic elements —a founda- 
tion program including phonics 
material and reading aids 
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